
New Butterfly Tail Beechcraft: This experimental airplane is a modified AT-10 Beechcraft plywood 
transitional trainer which operates without either horizontal or vertical tail surfaces and a flying test 
unit for various advanced ideas. 


Russians Negotiating for U. S. Commercial Planes 

Soviet reported planning to withdraw from Lend- 
Lease after contracts under 1944-45 protocol are 
completed Page 7 

Tentative World ATA Articles Put Airlines in Control 

Preliminary program drawn up in Washington 
discloses strong desire for close coordination with 
international organization Page 36 

Schedule Increases Stress Heavy Bombers, Fighters 

1945 production figures raised by 2,617 aircraft to 
78,227, Krug discloses; some new types play im- 
portant role in revisions Page 24 


Aviation Faces Crucial Problem In 44 Legislatures 

Vast muddle of overlapping and conflicting state 
and federal regulations possible unless some uni- 
formity of measures can be achieved Page 14 

Human Pickup At Cruising Speed Found Practicable 

System developed from All American’s airmail 
and cargo pick-up; expect to extend experiments to 
cargo and fighter planes Page 11 

Predict $270 Million Annual Outlay on Ports, Planes 

Twentieth Century Fund forecasts expenditures 
in analysis of transportation and equipment con- 
struction for period 1946-60 Page 33 







within a "Small Airport" Budget 


Hitched to the back of a small car, a 
jeep or a light truck, the Kidde Trailer 
unit can be whizzed to a crash in a few 
seconds... all ready for action. 

Equipped with a six-unit battery — hav- 
ing a total capacity of 
300 lbs. of fire -choking 
carbon dioxide gas — plus 
four portable Kidde ex- 

and a nozzle, the Kidde 


fire-fighting Trailer is a two-wheeled fire 
department packing a terrific wallop. 
Furthermore, its low cost will fit the 
budget of even the smallest post-war 
airport. 

So, if you are planning to build a new 
airport, or intend modernizing, and you 
want full fire protection at low cost, you 
will want to know more about the new 
Kidde Trailer. Write for detailed infor- 
mation today. 



Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


140 Cedar Street 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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Washington Observer 


CAPITAL OUTLOOK— Gone is the talk of 
V-E Day cutbacks in Washington and govern- 
ment agencies frown on mention of reconver- 
sion and the War Production Board is operating 
on the theory that the war in Europe will go 
on indefinitely. Indicative of the Washington 
viewpoint at the moment is that new plants 
which can not begin to produce critical war 
materials for months arc to be built and air- 
craft production has been increased between 
four and five per cent in the past week. This 
does not mean that all conversion planning has 
ceased since the need for such work still remains 
and will even be emphasized as a result in the 
sudden change in the military situation. 


MORE TO COME — The easing up of war pro- 
duction in 1945 which seemed almost a cer- 
tainty a few months ago is not now in sight 
and manufacturers can look forward only to 
increased pressure from Washington for more 
and more production. Procurement agencies 
have set aside the bugaboo of over-ordering 
for the time being in view of the demands of 
the armed forces in both the European theater 
and the Pacific. 


RACE TRACKS CLOSING— The Byrnes or- 
der closing race tracks is understood to be most 
directly related to the manpower problems of 
the West Coast aircraft industry. WPB Chair- 
man Krug is understood to have discussed the 
race track angle on his recent trip to the West 
Coast, but came away without any specific rec- 
ommendations from the industry. However, 
when he discussed the question back in Wash- 


ington, it was decided that the action would 
be in line with the whole Government policy of 
tightening up on the war production program. 


FABRIC SUPPLIES — Reports coming into 
the War Production Board indicate that aircraft 
fabric supplies are moving into a tight position, 
as a result of the upward revision of the 1945 
production program. The tightness also traces 
to the stepped-up -demands by the military 
procurement agencies for tire cord, cotton duck 
and other woven cotton products. 


ALUMINUM AGAIN — Aluminum shortages 
are beginning to be reported again, sheets and 
castings leading the list thus far. Just how 
serious the situation is has not yet been de- 
termined by production officials in Washington, 
but it is being watched closely. Primary metal 
is said to be in ample supply, but manufactur- 
ers in several instances have wired Washington 
for assistance in getting their orders placed 
with aluminum fabricators so that military or- 
ders can be filled. With the Army and Navy 
both increasing their aircraft requirements, 
WPB expects increasing pressure on fabricated 
aluminum in various forms. 


SURPLUS PLANES ABROAD— A tremen- 
dous backstage battle is going on in Washington 
over distribution of surplus planes overseas, 
with the Army seeking to take over control of 
disposal machinery. The Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration will be out of the picture, and 
the Army’s attempt to take over is being rigidly 


Line of Canadian-built PBYSA’s ready for delivery 


American 
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Permoflux 
Are Provin 


oustical Devices 
heir Superiority! 


Much of today's communication 
/equipment is but remotely related to 
that in use when the war began. New 
Permoflux developments have meant 
increased efficiency for our fighting 
forces. The wide frequency response, 
extreme sensitivity and rugged me- 
chanical design of Permoflux prod- 
ucts have helped to achieve a stand- 
ard of intelligibility heretofore un- 
known. Permoflux products will be 
available for many new post war ap- 
plications. 


PERMOFLUX CORPORATION 

4916-22 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, III. 

PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PERMANENT MAGNET DYNAMIC TRANSDUCERS 
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opposed by virtually every other interested 
agency. The discussions, informed sources say, 
are going on at a “very high level.” 


DISADVANTAGES— Handling of surplus by 
civilian agencies brings disposal closer to the 
interests of the people, permits closer public 
scrutiny of motives behind allocations. Civil- 
ian groups in the government feel that some 
military chieftains are too ambitious. It is all 
part of a conflict that has been going on behind 
the scenes in the production field. 


PLANE ALLOCATIONS— Surplus is defi- 
nitely becoming a lever in the implementation 
of national policy. Allocation of transports to 
foreign airlines was held up until the State De- 
partment could assess the signatures at the 
Chicago conference. On the other side of the 
picture, however, is the fact that some nations 
known to be in serious need of transport planes 
have not applied for them, and the State De- 
partment is prodding them to get these alloca- 
tion applications in, thereby avoiding any 


charges of blatant favortism. The nation is 
committed to distribution of transport planes 
on a non-discriminatory basis “to those coun- 
tries which recognize, as we do, the right of 
friendly intercourse and grant permission for 
friendly intercourse to others.” The loophole 
in the quotation should be remembered. 


COMBAT TYPES — How and where surplus 
combat planes are assigned foreign nations can 
be vital to the continued existence of these coun- 
tries. That is why the outcome of the behind- 
the-scenes conflict is so important, not only to 
this country, but to the world. 


AGENTS INTERESTED — One thing that is 
playing a big factor in the new calculations of 
insurance companies is the flood of inquiries 
from agents and brokers laying their post-war 
plans. Before the war, some 2,500 agents wrote 
one form or another of aviation insurance, more 
than half of them actively. The post-war com- 
petition will be considerably more, and insur- 
ance companies are trying to gauge the market. 


★ 


★ 


Industry 

Observer 


I Dollar value of aircraft and 
aircraft parts produced by the 
automotive industry in 1944 
amounted to $4,200,000,000. 
Largest unfilled orders held 
by the automotive industry 
at the year's end were for 
aircraft and aircraft parts, 
including engines and propellers. 

► Aircraft industry personnel executives are watch- 
ing December-January employment reports closely. 
They believe— at least hope— that the production 
line quit rate will fall sharply as the result of the 
German offensive. 

► Safety record for aircraft industry is claimed by 
Louisville division of Consolidated Vultee with a 
1944 accident frequency of 1.75 per million man 
hours, has worked 3,033,401 manhours, 232 con- 
secutive work days, without a lost-time accident. 
The plant's second shift has not had an accident in 
282 days. 

► Revised edition of Buyer’s Guide for Surplus 
Property is available at Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 

► Allison production schedules for December were 
at low point not only for 1944 but all of 1945. Now 
Allison is scheduled to ship 35 per cent more en- 
gines in December, 1945, than it delivered last 
month and even this is far from peak of new pro- 
duction schedules. Urgency is simply explained— 
jet propulsion. 

► Established eastern manufacturers of personal 
aircraft have their eyes on a West Coast market 
population of around 14,000,000 persons. No West 
Coast manufacturers have indicated, to date, their 
readiness to compete with lost-cost planes from the 


East after commercial production can begin. Re- 
ports are that some West Coast money is ready 
to back Eastern plane makers in Western sales 

► Production of aviation gasoline has decreased 
since last October while requirements have in- 
creased. It may become necessary to divert buty- 
lenes again from the petroleum process rubber as 
was done last summer, which in turn would in- 
crease the amount of rubber required to be pro- 
duced from alcohol. 

► Aircraft tires are a substantial proportion of the 
increase in the 1945 tire program. 

► Production increases reported by Curtiss- Wright’s 
three manufacturing divisions include: airplane — 
66,000,000 pounds of airframe in the first 11 months 
of 1944, an increase of more than 68 percent over 
1943 production; Wright Aeronautical engines — 
90 million hp, 20 million hp more than 1943 and 
propellers — enough to provide thrust for almost 
77 million hp. 

► Curtiss-Wright is planning to operate at least two 
plants in the post-war period for plane production. 
Indications are that the new DPC plant in Buffalo 
will be one, and the St. Louis plant another. The 
old Buffalo plant also may be retained, with both 
used for military production and St. Louis con- 
verted for commercial output. Plans are pretty 
definite to build the commercial Commando — the 
CW-20E — at St. Louis. 

► Rumors that American Airlines will drop its 
education foundation are termed unfounded. All 
indications are that activity will be intensified and 
that teacher-aids will be well received. The foun- 
dation has done valuable missionary work in edu- 
cation and was actually far ahead of its time. 
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New Lend-Lease Protocol Upsets 
Soviet Bid for Latest Transports 

Russians reported negotiating with several companies for new 
model U. S. passenger and cargo planes under three tentative 
proposals. 


The Soviet Government is re- 
ported to have been quietly nego- 
tiating for some time with several 
American companies in an effort to 
obtain latest types of aircraft. 

The negotiations, according to 
Washington sources, are of a strict- 
ly commercial nature, and in line 
with the reports that the Russians 
intended to withdraw from Lend- 
Lease after the contracts entered 
into under the 1944-45 Protocol 
have been completed, about June 
30. 

► New Protocol — However, it has 
now been announced that a new 
protocol is in the works and this 
may retard the negotiations which 
were reported to include Soviet 
proposals, tentatively broached 
with U. S. firms, which fall into 
three categories: 

► Outright purchase by Russia of 
several of each of the latest model 
transport planes, both passenger 
and cargo. American firms were 
said to be cool toward the sale of 
a limited number. 

► Purchase of one or more of sev- 
eral favored types along with the 
right of the Soviet Government to 
use the design for their produc- 
tion. This proposal includes sale 
of technological information and 
training of certain key Russian en- 
gineers in production methods of 
the American firms for an agreed- 
upon fee. 

► Establishment of one or more 
plants in Russia by the American 
firm or firms, to turn out U. S.-de- 
signed planes for the Soviet. 

The Russians are said to have 
made these overtures in a more or 
less official way to Douglas, Lock- 
heed, Boeing and Consolidated 
Vultee. Both Douglas and Con- 
solidated had fairly extensive 
commercial relationships with the 
Russians before the war and Con- 
solidated sent a staff of technicians 
to Russia in the middle thirties to 


help set up aircraft plants and 
train Soviet engineers, and Douglas 
engineers helped set up a plant 
which has been producing DC-3’s. 
► Work Through AMTORG— Gov- 
ernment officials in Washington in- 
dicated any such transactions as 
those mentioned would be handled 
through Amtorg, not the Soviet 
Government Purchasing Commis- 
sion, in Washington. Russians re- 
cently started moving units from 
their purchasing , mission, which 
was set up in 1941 to handle Lend- 
Lease transactions, to Amtorg in 
New York which handled all So- 
viet commercial transactions in the 
United States before the war. 

The Russians informed some 
U. S. officials that the transfer 
would be continued on an increased 
scale after the first of the year 
and that by June 30, when the 
current Lend-Lease agreement ex- 
pires, their purchasing mission will 


be entirely liquidated. That, how- 
ever, was before the State Depart- 
ment's announcement that a new 
Lend-Lease protocol is in the mak- 
ing, and revisions in the plans un- 
doubtedly will be made. 

New Corsairs Used 
For Carrier Duty 

New versions of the Chance 
Vought F4U Corsair are going in- 
to carrier duty. First designed as 
shipboard planes, the Corsair has 
been used chiefly as a land-based 
fighter by the Marine air arm and 
by some Navy squadrons. 

The model to return to carrier 
duty will be the F4U-1D, which 
reportedly has better deck-landing 
characteristics than its predeces- 
sors, and which incorporates other 
changes that add to its overall 
value. 

► One of Fastest Fighters — The 
Corsair is one of the fastest fight- 
ers in the world, powered with a 
2,000 hp Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engine. Several of them, 
flown, by Marine pilots, missed 
breaking the cross-country record 
of the P-51 Mustang only because 
of weather conditions at the ter- 



ROCKETS ON WINGS OF MARINE CORSAIR: 

This new photo shows the rockets affixed to the wings of a Marine 
Vought Corsair which augment the firepower of this fighter plane widely 
used in Pacific operations. 
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minal. The planes were over the 
field in record-smashing time, but 
could not land because of a zero 
ceiling. 

The British have been manning 
their carrier squadrons with the 
Corsairs for the past year, while in 
the Pacific they have been used by 
Marine squadrons as fighter-bomb- 
ers carrying 2,000 pounds of bombs. 
They also have been used as night 
fighters, and presumably are 
among the Navy fighters equipped 
with rockets. 

Carroll to Address 
SAE at Detroit 

Bell Aircraft president to be 
awarded Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal for 1944 at Jan. 10 meet- 
ing. 

“Steps Up in the Development 
of an Air Force” will be the sub- 
ject of Brig. Gen. Franklin O. 
Carroll, chief of engineering. Air 
Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, principal speaker at 
the Annual Dinner of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Wednes- 
day night, Jan. 10, in Detroit. 
Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, will 
be awarded the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Medal for 1944. Eugene E. 
Wilson, vice-chairman of United 
Aircraft Corp., will be toastmaster. 

The dinner program will be held 
in connection with the five-day 
War Engineering meeting of SAE 


at which numerous technical pa- 
pers on various phases of aviation 
development will be presented by 
leading engineers and authorities. 
► Aviation Topics — Speakers on 
aviation subjects during the ses- 
sions include: L. Welch Pogue, 
chairman, and Dr. Edward Warner, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; Charles F. Kettering, vice- 
president in charge of research, 
General Motors Corp.; William B. 
Stout, head of Stout Research Di- 
vision, Consolidated Vultee Corp.; 
Dr. Alexander Klemin, New York 
University; Paul Stafford, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; R. H. 
Prewitt, chief engineer, Kellett 
Aircraft Corp.; Ron M. Hazen, chief 
engineer, Allison Division, General 
Motors Corp.; William Littlewood, 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering, American Airlines; 
Charles Froesch, chief engineer, 
Eastern Airlines; Arthur Nutt, 
Packard Motor Co., and others. 

Symposiums will be presented 
on: Defining the Market for Air- 
craft for Local Air Transport Ser- 
vice; Airport Design, Cockpit En- 
gineering; and Aircraft Engine 
Detonation Indicators. Other pa- 
pers will include discussions of 
Engine Control Coordination, Pri- 
mary Balancing of Radial Engines, 
International Aircraft Airworthi- 
ness Requirements, Basic Factors 
of Helicopter Design, Aero-Eco- 
nomic Factors in Specific Aircraft 
Design, Turbine Compounding 
with the Piston Engine, Electronic 
Controls, Heated Wings, Low-drag 


Airfoils, Flow Characteristics of 
Induction Systems, Electronic 
Analysis of Airplane Hydraulic 
Brake Systems, and Future of 
Standardization in the Aeronauti- 
cal Industry. 

C-W Louisville Plant 
To Modify B-29’s 

Assembly work on C-46 Com- 
mando to continue simultaneous- 
ly with conversion program. 

Facilities of Curtiss-Wright’s 
plant at Louisville are to be con- 
verted for participation in the 
Boeing B-29 modification program. 
Present plans call for continuing 
assembly work on the C-46 Com- 
mando simultaneously with the 
modification work during the 
changeover period. 

The plant has been used for 
final assembly of C-46’s from pre- 
assembly components processed 
at the Curtiss- Wright St. Louis 
plant. 

With the B-29 program starting 
immediately, it will be worked 
into the plant operations gradually 
and on completion of the Com- 
mando contract in mid- 1945 will 
absorb the entire facilities. Any 
excess production from the St. 
Louis plant will be shipped to Buf- 
falo for assembly there, where 
space has been made available 
through completion of work in the 
Curtiss P-40. 

► Won’t Affect Production — The 
changes will not affect production 
programs of either the St. Louis 
or the Buffalo plant, and final as- 
sembly will not be undertaken 
under present plans at St. Louis 
until commercial CW-20E produc- 
tion is authorized. 

Operating experience should 
make it possible to consolidate all 
C-46 assembly activities into one 
of the 1,500 foot long production 
line areas and clear the parallel 
production area for straight-line 
modification of the Boeing B-29, 
G. J. Brandewiede, general man- 
ager of the Curtiss plant at Louis- 
ville, said. Adjacent Staniford 
Field can be adapted for operation 
of the Superfortresses, one factor 
in the decision to incorporate the 
modification line in the Louisville 
facility. 

► Retrain Personnel — An extensive 
personnel retraining program will 
also be fitted into the new program 
to expedite the work on the B-29’s, 
Curtiss officials said. 

The Louisville plant was erected 
in 1942 and began work on the 
experimental all-wood C-76 Cara- 



FINISHING TOUCHES: 

Workers in Chevrolet Division of General Motors putting the finishing 
touches on the big R-2800 Pratt & Whitney 18 cylinder aircraft engines 
of more than 2,000 hp. 
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van four months after breaking 
ground. The Caravan project, 
started when metal was critical, 
later was canceled. The plant was 
re-tooled and converted for as- 
sembly of the C-46’s. At the same 
time, the plant began modifying 
Curtiss Helldivers built in the Co- 
lumbus plant and Buffalo-built 
C-46’s. The Louisville plant began 
assembling the first C-46 in De- 
cember, 1943. It has been meeting 
production schedules for the last 
seven months in the face of chang- 
ing conditions. 

Study New Engine 
Parts Control Order 

Aircraft manufacturers affected 
by regulation in present form, 
although WPB officials are re- 
ported preparing revision to ex- 
clude producers of plane power 
plants. 

Possible effects of the new WPB 
engine parts control order are be- 
ing studied by aircraft production 
officials both in Washington and in 
the field, since this little publicized 
regulation, while intended primari- 
ly to assure a full flow of engine 
parts to meet requirements of the 
military truck and landing craft 
programs, may affect all engine 
manufacturers. 

WPB officials are said to be pre- 
paring a clarifying regulation or 
revision to exclude aircraft en- 
gines, but the regulation as issued 
does not contain this exclusion. 
The order creates the position of 
Special Assistant to WPB’s Opera- 
tions vice-chairman for Engine 
Parts Control and grants him wide 
powers over the engine production 
industry, including all suppliers of 
parts, components and sub-compo- 

The engine parts control group 
regulates “production and ship- 
ment of all kinds of internal com- 
bustion engines and all kinds of 
parts for such engines and com- 
ponents of such parts.” 

► Exempt Aircraft Engines — WPB 
officials say the regulation was 
never intended to cover aircraft 
engines, but concede that in its 
present form it could be inter- 
preted to cover all engines, includ- 
ing aircraft. 

The responsibilities of the en- 
gine parts control group include 
powers to call upon any plant to 
file and freeze a production or 
shipping schedule, to change a 
schedule, to accept or reject an 
order from a new or an old cus- 



CAMERA CARRYING MUSTANG. 

Eyes of the photo-reconnaissance Mustang are in the tail section, built 
to house either oblique or vertical cameras without sacrifice of the fight- 
er’s guns or bomb loads. Note the lens window aft of the Army star, for 
oblique shots. The mechanic indicates black lines on the wing that help 
pilot frame his oblique shots. 


tomer, to allocate or set aside a 
specified portion of product on 
hand for a specified recipient, to 
cancel a purchase order held by 
one manufacturer and place it with 
another, and to “take such other 
action as it (the WPB) deems nec- 
essary with respect to ordering, 
production or shipment of parts.” 

Observers in Washington noted 
two circumstances in connection 
with the order that tended to give 
the impression that aircraft engine 
producers might be affected: 

► The basic instrument of the spe- 
cial assistants powers was taken 
from WPB’s automotive division 
and has been given to the special 
assistant to administer, aided by 
an advisory committee which in- 
cludes Aircraft Resources Control 
Office representation. 

► WPB’s scheduling orders ordi- 
narily are written with aircraft 
excluded, since aircraft products 
are completely controlled by their 
own scheduling order. The new 
regulation, as pointed out, omits 
this usual exclusion in its present 

► Special Assistant Named — Robert 
M. Hatfield, Jr., recently a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, has been re- 
leased to take the job as special 
assistant in charge of engine parts 
control. Capt. J. J. Leming has 
been assigned to represent ARCO 
on the Advisory Engine Parts Con- 
trol Committee, which includes 
Army, Navy, Office of Defense 
Transportation and WPB repre- 
sentatives. 

Hatfield also has authority to 
appoint a representative of the air- 
craft industry division to the com- 
mittee, but this division at this 


time has not decided to ask for 
representation. 

Restrictions Eased 
On Civilian Flying 

Easing of wartime restrictions 
on civilian flying recently effected 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
through amendment of Section 
60.95, Civil Air Regulations, in- 
cludes: 

► Waiving requirement for mainte- 
nance of guards at airports or 
leaving aircraft in inoperative 
condition when unguarded. 

► Eliminating requirement that 
planes land only at formally desig- 
nated landing places. Hereafter, 
formal designation is required on- 
ly for fields at which plane will 
be based, with occasional landings 
and takeoffs permitted at pilot’s 
discretion. Pilots wishing to base 
planes at points not now desig- 
nated as landing areas may apply 
to Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics for designation. 

Restrictions still in effect in- 

► In Eastern and Western vital 
defense areas, each individual 
flight of civil aircraft must be ap- 
proved by Defense Command, 
with approval obtained in most 
cases through CAA. 

► In congested areas, and particu- 
larly in vital defense areas, mili- 
tary authority may establish local 
flying areas for each designated 
landing area, in order to avoid 
conflict with nearby military ac- 
tivity. Civil aircraft which con- 
fines its flights to such local flying 
areas does not require flight clear- 
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Contract Settlement 
Act Generally OK 

No changes expected by new Con- 
gress beyond some supplemental 
legislation to provide reconver- 
sion loans for small manufactur- 


No immediate changes are fore- 
seen in the Contract Settlement 
Act as the new Congress convenes, 
although there may be some sup- 
plemental legislation to provide 
more adequate financial assistance 
for small manufacturers during 
the reconversion period. 

A report of the war contracts 
sub-committee to the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs committee says care- 
ful inquiry has failed, as yet, to 
uncover the need for any amend- 
ments to the Contract Settlement 
Act and adds that “it is generally 
agreed that the act, as it now 
stands, provides a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory legislative foundation 
for solving the problems with 
which it deals. 

The aircraft industry generally 
has found the terms of the act sat- 
isfactory, although there has been 
some criticism of its administra- 
tion. 

► Supplemental Legislation — The 
Senate committee does believe, 
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however, that supplemental legis- 
lation is needed to cover the situ- 
ation of many small manufac- 
turers whose fundamental need 
with terminated war contracts will 
be reconversion loans, based on a 
liberal appraisal of their future 
business needs. Such loans would 
eliminate much of the accounting 
and verification problems involved 
in termination loans. 

In one transaction, they would 
meet all the reconversion needs of 
a small company, including among 
others interim financing on ter- 
mination claims. At present, the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. is not 
authorized to make reconversion 
loans. Its authority is limited to 
loans for war and essential civilian 
production. 

The life of the corporation ex- 
pires July 1, 1945, and the new 
Congress is expected to take 
prompt action to extend it. 

Canada Freight Line 
Gets 20 Stranraers 

Surplus flying boats, made by 

Canadian Vickers Ltd., had been 

used on coastal patrol work. 

Canada has sold 20 Stranraer 
flying boats made by Canadian 
Vickers Ltd., early in the war, to 
W. C. Siple of Montreal, for 
freighting and transportation pur- 
poses. These aircraft are now in 
Vancouver. War Assets Corp., 
Canadian government surplus 
commodity company, did not re- 
veal the price at which these air- 
craft, used on coastal patrol, were 
sold. Canada has also sold, for 
an undisclosed price, one de Havil- 
land Tiger Moth aircraft to Len 
Tripp Flying Service, Toronto. 

Previously War Assets Corp. had 
disclosed that 209 aircraft had been 
sold for $305,345. A breakdown of 
these sales shows that 188 Fleet 
Finch trainers and one Fleet 
Freighter went to Cia, Babbco, 
S. A., Mexico, the Mexican agency 
of Chas. H. Babb & Co. 

► Other Sales — The remaining air- 
craft of this first big sale were 
sold to a number of transportation 
companies. One Fleet Freighter 
and one Fleet Finch went to Lab- 
rador Mining & Exploration Co., 
for transport in Labrador. One 
Grumman Goose amphibian was 
sold to Shell Oil Co. of Ecuador. 
One Beechcraft 18D and one Lock- 
heed 12 went to Emprese de Trans- 
portes Aerovias, Brazil. A Lock- 
heed 10B and a Lockheed 12A were 
sold to Maritime Central Airways, 


operating from St. John, N.B^-to 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada. A 
Grumman Goose amphibian was 
sold to Laurentian Air Service, Ot- 
tawa, for freighting in northern 
Canada. Six Anson twin engined 
aircraft and one Lockheed 12 went 
to Linha-Aerea Transcontinental 
Brazileria, Brazil. A Lockheed 12A 
was sold to Fairchild Aerial Sur- 
veys for photography operations 
in Ecuador. One Anson was sold 
to Roberto F. Mendez & Associates, 
Peru. Two de Havilland Tiger 
Moths were sold to Superior Air- 
ways Ltd., Canada, for flying 
school and transportation; and one 
Stinson went to a Jamaica, British 
West Indies, air cadet corps. 

Duramold Shifted 
To Jamestown, N. Y. 

A projected move of Duramold 
Division of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. to Burlington, N.C., 
has been canceled and operations 
of this division will be moved to 
Jamestown, N.Y., to a plant for- 
merly used by American Aviation 
Corp. 

J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president 
of Fairchild, said the company 
would close two of its New York 
City plants and move the equip- 
ment to Jamestown as soon as pos- 
sible. American Aviation Corp. 
facilities have been idle, except for 
an office force, since last March, 
when production of plywood 
planes there was halted. 

► Occupied By Firestone — The 
Burlington plant which Duramold 
originally planned to take over was 
occupied instead by Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., for manufacture 
of big guns. Duramold has a num- 
ber of contracts for undisclosed 
AAF material. 

’Copter Piers Urged 

A proposal calling for construc- 
tion of two $10,000,000 piers at 
Boston, each to have roof-top heli- 
copter landing area, is contained 
in a bill filed with the Massachu- 
setts Legislature by Rep. Enrico 
Cappucci. 

Cappucci said helicopter facili- 
ties would be the first in the world 
on the roof of a steamship pier and 
asserted that “if Boston is to keep 
up with the times, it must look to 
the future and take advantage of 
its harbor and new developments 
in aeronautics.” The bill calls for 
state construction and mainte- 
nance of the piers. 
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Human Pickup at Cruising Speed 
Found Practicable in ATSC Tests 

System developed from All American’s airmail and cargo pick- 
up; expect to extend experiments to cargo and fighter planes. 


Human Pickup — lifting a human 
being off the ground and into an 
airplane while the plane is flying 
at normal cruising speed — has been 
proved practicable in demonstra- 
tions by the Air Technical Service 
Command at Wright Field and 
Clinton County Air Base, Ohio, the 
War Department has announced. 

First man to be picked up, on 
Sept. 5, 1943, was First Lieut. 
Alexis Doster, a paratrooper. Oth- 
ers who have shared the experi- 
ence are: Staff Sgt. Harry C. Con- 
way, Wright Field, Capt. John 
Peter Lee- Warner, of Great Brit- 
ain and Corp. Constantine Stiaka- 
kas. Pickup pilots have been Capt. 
Norman Rintoul, experienced air- 
mail pickup pilot, and Lieut. Nor- 
man S. Benedict. 

Lieutenant Doster died, in Egypt, 
of infantile paralysis, a few months 
after the initial pickup. However 
army medical authorities after a 
complete investigation reported 
that his death was in no way con- 
nected with his pickup experience. 

The human pickup system has 
been developed from All American 
Aviation’s airmail and cargo pick- 
up system, which also was respon- 
sible for the glider pickup system 
now widely used by the AAF. 

In preliminary tests using a 
Stinson Reliant pickup plane, 
weighted dummies and containers 
were lifted from the ground. In- 
dicators showed acceleration forces 
of 10 to 17 G, and the containers 
hit the ground smashing to pieces. 
Improved pickup rope and harness 
cut the acceleration force to from 
4.35 to 7.35 G and a technique of 
climbing the plane at a 35 degree 
angle as soon as the contact was 
made, eliminated the danger of hit- 
ting the ground. A total of 126 
trial pickups were made, on bun- 
dles, dummies and live sheep, be- 
fore the Doster pickup. The sheep 
was selected because of its general 
weak anatomy. If the apparatus 
could lift it alive, it was relatively 
safe for humans. The first sheep 
was strangled to death when the 
harness twisted but changes were 
made which resulted in successful 
pickups on the other sheep, with no 
harmful effects. 

Doster wore a standard para- 
chute harness, with additional leg 


support straps and rearranged 
crotch straps over a winter flying 
suit, a French type crash helmet, 
goggles with unbreakable lens, 
lightweight chest parachute, and 
carried a heavy knife. If the reel- 
in mechanism should fail, he could 
cut himself free and drop by para- 
chute. The pickup functioned 
smoothly, as the pickup boom 
swung down, hooked the loop to 
which Doster was attached, and 
swept in up into the sky. He re- 
ported that his only difficulty was 
in climbing the last few feet into 
the plane, because of the propeller 
backwash. Medical examiners said 
he suffered no ill effects. 

Following the first human pick- 
up, 75 other pickups, including 
three human pickups have been 
made in the Wright Field tests. 
The trials have resulted in modi- 
fication of the harness, to equip the 
subject with a back type para- 
chute. In the last pickup, October 


7, the harness was worn loosely 
enough for the subject to put it on 
himself, the crash helmet was dis- 
carded, and ordinarily summer 
coveralls are regarded as sufficient 
clothing. Proportion of the nylon 
rope has been changed, the pickup 
stand has been altered and a C-64 
Noorduyn Norseman is used as the 
plane. An experienced crew may 
rig a C-64 in two hours, for pickup 
without drilling holes or making 
permanent installations. 

The AAF expects to continue the 
experiments using faster cargo 
planes, and eventually a fighter 
plane. 

Engineering data indicate that 
the speed of pickup may be in- 
creased to 158 mph. without seri- 
ously affecting the subject, since 
at that speed he would be subject 
to a force of 10 G for a very brief 
period, not long enough to cause 
blackout. Tests at the 130 mph. 
speed indicate a force of 7 G for a 
duration of one to one and one- 
half seconds after which the brak- 
ing system on the drum in the 
plane, drops the force to 1.7 and 
as soon as the subject’s body ac- 
celerates to a speed constant with 
that of the plane, the force drops 
still further to 1.3. 

An eye-witness reports that the 



Photos Show Human Pickup: Photos of the AAF’s human pickup sys- 
tem show (above) Staff Sgt. Harry Conway, ATSC equipment labora- 
tory technician at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, as the plane’s towrope 
engages the pickup loop, lifting him off the ground, and (below) as he 
climbs into the plane after the tow rope has been reeled in. 
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takeoff subject makes a vertical 
ascent abruptly of about eight 
inches, and then gains altitude 
smoothly while the plane climbs 
steeply, until it slows to just above 
stalling speed. The subject hangs 
almost perpendicular to the 
ground, as the plane mushes along 
and then the mechanism reels in 
his rope, and he is lifted into the 
plane. It takes two minutes and 
45 seconds from the time he leaves 
the ground until he is inside the 

Lieutenant Benedict reports that 
there is a different “feel” when the 
plane pick up a human, than when 
a cargo container or a sheep is 
lifted, because the human body is 
more streamlined and flexible. 

“The first time I picked up a 
human I was frightened. I thought 
something had gone wrong because 
I didn’t receive the same kind of 
jolt,” he said. 

The War Department announce- 
ment confirms a story in the Oct. 
23 issue of Aviation News, in 
which it was reported that use of 
human pickup in Europe was the 
result of developments carried on 
in this country for more than a 
year. 

Airways Engineering 
Corp. is Formed 

Organization of Airways Engi- 
neering Corp., with headquarters 
in Washington, to assist munici- 
palities and others in preparation 
of airport plans and designs, has 
been announced by R. C. Phillips, 
Jr., president. 

General manager for the new 
group, with offices at 1411 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C., will be Henry M. 
Henion, until recently in charge 
of a government airport program 
in South America. 

► Associates — Others associated in 
the operation are Lieut. Col. Har- 
old E. Hartney, veteran aviation 
authority who has acted as consul- 
tant to many aviation companies 
and airlines; Jack Knight, one- 
time vice-president of United Air 
Lines and senior air carrier in- 
spector of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration; Fred W. Tuemm- 
ler, director of planning for the 
Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission; Lieut, 
(j.g.) Everard L. Stuhrman, for- 
merly communications engineer 
for Eastern Air Lines, Pan Amer- 
ican and American Export Air- 
lines; John Sloan, designer of New 
York’s famed West Side Express 


Highway and many well known 
New York skyscrapers; Robert S. 
Walters, veteran government ex- 
ecutive; and Harry L. Ryan, Jr., 
of the legal firm of Whiteford, 
Hart and Carmody, which han- 
dles many major airline accounts. 

New Drive Delays 
NAWPC Dissolution 

Council expected to continue op- 
erations in view of campaign for 

increased production of critical 

Any disposition among aircraft 
manufacturers to discontinue 
operation of the National Aircraft 
War Production Council has been 
dissipated with the renewed drive 
for production of critical war- 
planes. 

There have been some Council 
members who felt that the group 
had accomplished its major aims 
and that most production prob- 
lems handled by the Council were 
well in hand, but it was the gen- 
eral opinion that the Council 
should continue to operate and to 
discontinue it at this time would 
be bad public relations practice, if 
nothing else. 

► Production Problems — There are 
still production problems plaguing 
the industry, although not with 
the intensity of some months back. 
The materials shortage, which was 
a prime headache for a time and 
was believed to be thoroughly 
licked, has bobbed up again in 
the aluminum field and the West 
Coast industry has some serious 
housing problems. 

Richard Palmer, secretary of the 
National Council, is slated to be- 
come president, succeeding Frank 
Russell, who resigned to join the 
Cerro de Pasco Mining Co. He 
has been serving the Council in 


Plane Allowance 

Legislation designed to pro- 
mote use of aircraft by Gov- 
ernment personnel, by permit- 
ting them reimbursement for 
use of private planes similar to 
that which they now receive 
for use of private automobiles 
on official business, was passed 
by the House recently and 
sent to the Senate. The meas- 
ure was introduced by Rep. 
Jennings Randolph (D., W. 
Va.) who forecasts widespread 
use of private planes after the 
war for business as well as 
government use. 


a consulting capacity only since 
that time. 

► Election Approved — Palmer’s 
election as president has been ap- 
proved by the Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, East Coast, and 
the West Coast Council is expected 
to take similar action at its meet- 
ing Jan. 24. 

New president of the East Coast 
group is Rex B. Beisel, general 
manager of Chance Vought Di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corp. 
Beisel succeeds Alfred Marchev, 
president of Republic Aviation 
Corp. Guy W. Vaughan, presi- 
dent of Curtiss- Wright was elected 
vice-president of the East Coast 
council. 

ACCA Traffic Body 
Elects New Officers 

New officers of the traffic com- 
mittee of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce were elected re- 
cently during joint sessions with 
the Canadian Air Traffic Commit- 
tee. 

Ralph Howard, of Bendix Phila- 
delphia Division, was elected gen- 
eral chairman, succeeding F. C. 
Hickey, of Curtiss-Wright, Buffa- 
lo; Elmer Dunn, of Bell, was 
named vice-chairman; Richard 
Donohue, of Pratt & Whitney, 
chairman of the rate and classifi- 
cation committee; J. M. Hubert, 
Curtiss-Wright Propeller Division, 
chairman of the engineering and 
loading committee, and Sam Abe- 
low, of Curtiss-Wright, chairman 
of the export committee. 

► Canadian Committee — Blair 
Love, Federal Aircraft Ltd., Mon- 
treal, was reelected chairman of 
the Canadian Air Traffic Commit- 
tee; Harry Webber, Canadair Ltd., 
Montreal, vice-chairman, and J. D. 
Sutherland, de Havilland Aircraft 
Ltd., Toronto, secretary-treasurer. 

Ask Share in Bases 

There is a definite disposition in 
Congress that the United States 
should at least share in the world- 
wide system of landing fields 
which military engineers have 
built in foreign countries. 

The answer to what has been 
done or what will be done with 
American-constructed airports 
will be sought by members of the 
Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee en route overseas. 

► Mead Maneuver — Senator Mead 
(D.-N.Y.), chairman of the com- 
mittee, in a maneuver to provide 
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the State Department with am- 
munition in future discussion of 
world aviation rights, said that "we 
particularly want the State De- 
partment to have a string attached 
to that line-up of airfields from 
Casablanca to Cairo when it goes 
into conference to determine land- 
ing rights all over the world.” 

CAF Headquarters 
At Camp Springs 

A Continental Air Forces head- 
quarters, responsible for the air 
defense of the United States and 
organization, re-organization and 
training of Army Air Forces ser- 
vice and combat units and crews, 
has been established at the huge 
Camp Springs Army Air Base, 
eleven miles from Washington. 
Headquarters, CAF, will exercise 
command functions over the four 
air forces in this country and the 
First Troop Carrier Command. It 
also is charged with responsibility 
for joint, air-ground training. 

Creation of the new headquar- 
ters severs operating elements 
from headquarters of the AAF, 
leaving it with the functions of 
higher-level policies and planning. 
While in its formative stage, AAF 
sources say, the new headquarters 
organization will be staffed by per- 
sonnel now assigned to AAF head- 
quarters. It will be commanded, 
on an acting status, by Brig. Gen. 
Eugene H. Beebe, who until re- 
cently had been senior American 
air officer on the staff of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten in the China- 
Burma-India theater. 

K. E. Benson Named 
Sales Engineer 

Communications Co., Inc., Coral 
Gables, and Rex Bassett, Inc., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., have announced 
appointment of Kenneth E. Ben- 
son, chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee of the U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as sales engineer 
for the two firms. Benson, who 
has been actively connected with 
aviation since 1929 and is a pri- 
vate pilot, will visit various parts 
of the aviation industry to find out 
what is wanted in the way of post- 
war radio equipment. Both com- 
panies have been manufacturing 
war equipment for the last three 
years, but expect to complete most 
of their government contracts soon 
and resume production of civilian 


equipment for organizations with 
necessary priorities. 

Rex Bassett, Inc., is introducing 
a new line of compact light-weight 
radio equipment for the personal 
plane, while Communications com- 
pany will return to production of 
equipment for airlines and control 
towers, and will introduce a new 
line of aircraft transmitters and 
receivers designed for small feeder 
line planes. 

New Rules Bolster 
Hiring Regulations 

New regulations issued by the 
War Production Board are expect- 
ed to strengthen the War Man- 
power Commission’s employment 
ceilings and hiring regulations, 
since they authorize the with- 
drawal or modification of mate- 
rial priorities or allocations when 
the WPB determines that mate- 
rials or facilities are not being used 
most effectively as a result of fail- 
ure to comply with war manpower 
programs. 

► Position Strengthened — While the 
regulation does not alter basically 
the programs for staffing urgent 


war plants, it does mean that the 
WMC’s position is strengthened in 
enforcing ceilings and hiring regu- 
lations wherever they are disre- 
garded. 

It also means the field staff of the 
WMC can now make more exten- 
sive use of the type of ceiling pro- 
gram designed to obtain from less 
essential firms the specific types of 
workers urgently needed for war 
production. 

Named to Ala. Body 

Colgan H. Bryan, head of the 
aeronautical engineering depart- 
ment, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, and Robert G. Pitts, head 
of the aeronautical engineering de- 
partment of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, have been 
named to membership on the Ala- 
bama Aviation Commission, suc- 
ceeding O. N. Barney, Mobile, and 
J. B. Carl, Tuscaloosa, who have 
resigned. Holdover members of 
the commission are W. Hayden 
Brooks, Birmingham, chairman; 
Frank W. Hulse, Decatur, and 
Harold F. Wood, Birmingham. E. 
W. Stanford continues as director 
of aeronautics. 



BLACK WIDOW’S TURRET: 

Specially designed turret, which provides much of the fighting power 
of Northrop’s Black Widow P-61 night fighter, is shown being lowered 
in the crew nacelle. Four 50 caliber guns will be installed in the open- 
ings which can be seen in the revolving drum at the top after the main 
mechanism is in place. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Aviation to Face Crucial Problem 
With Meeting of 44 Legislatures 

Vast muddle of overlapping and conflicting state and federal 
regulations possible unless some uniformity of measures can 
be achieved. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


On action of 44 state legislatures 
meeting this month and next 
hinges one of the most crucial 
problems of post-war civil aviation 
— whether it shall be regulated by 
an overlapping and conflicting 
state and federal regulations which 
are expected to strangle immedi- 
ate growth of non-scheduled and 
scheduled flying, or whether a uni- 
formity of state aviation regula- 
tion will be achieved, consistent 
with and complementary to federal 
regulation. 

Seriousness of the effect of con- 
flicting state regulations on avia- 
tion’s future was a primary mo- 
tive for introduction of the ill- 
fated Lea Bill in Congress, over a 
year ago. Main event at the First 
National Aviation Clinic in Okla- 
homa City in 1943, was a cat-and- 
dog fight between representatives 
of state governments, who wanted 
some say in aviation regulation, 
and airline representatives who* 
sought clinic endorsement of the 
Lea Bill, which would place vir- 
tually all regulation in federal 

► New Organization — Out of the 
scrap grew a new organization, the 


joint Civil Aviation Legislative 
Committee, representing virtually 
all interests in aviation except the 
airlines, who declined an invita- 
tion to come into the group. It is 
this committee, assisted by the 
Council of State Governments and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, that is responsible for three 
proposed uniform state aviation 
laws which are the combined prod- 
uct of some of the best existing 
state aviation legislation, revised 
by some of the best minds in fed- 
eral and state aviation groups, to 
cover existing and eventual prob- 
lems. Even representatives of sev- 
eral of the airlines which did not 
participate in drafting the legisla- 
tion are agreed that the proposed 
laws, if adopted, will mean a new 
clarification of federal and state 
responsibility in aviation regula- 
tion with a clear-cut definition of 
the part which local, state and fed- 
eral governments shall play in the 
complete picture. 

Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
T. P. Wright recently announced 
that the three proposed laws, if 
adopted, would set up state legisla- 
tion consistent with federal laws 


and would facilitate the coming 
airport program sponsored by 
CAA. Wright, however, turned a 
cold eye on another proposed state 
aeronautical bill, sponsored by the 
National Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissions, which he 
described as “objectionable.” This 
bill would subject all air carriers, 
scheduled and non-scheduled, 
operating either over regular 
routes or on a charter basis, to 
regulation by state public utility 
commissions and Wright declared 
that its provisions would be “ex- 
tremely burdensome to both inter- 
state commerce and charter fly- 
ing.” 

► Three State Bills Supported — • 
The three proposed state aviation 
acts which apparently are receiv- 
ing nearly unanimous endorse- 
ment among aviation people as the 
only logical way out of an other- 
wise hopeless entanglement of con- 
flicting and overlapping local, state 
and federal aviation legislation, in- 
clude a state aeronautics depart- 
ment act which would set up a gov- 
erning body for aviation in each 
state, a uniform state airports act 
which would define duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the state, city and 
county in developing and promot- 
ing airports, and a model state air- 
port zoning act which would set up 
clearly defined principles protect- 
ing the airports against infringe- 
ments on approaches by struc- 
tures on adjoining lands. 

The aeronautics department act, 
probably most important of the 
three, sets up an aeronautics com- 
mission, empowers the state to re- 
quire state registration of federal 
certificates issued to airmen and 
aircraft, and authorizes the com- 
mission to refuse to issue or to re- 
voke registrations, if the airman or 
aircraft does not conform to federal 



AIRPLANE SALESROOM FOR ST. LOUIS: 

Site for the above personal plane showroom has been 
purchased on Kingshighway, one of the principal St. 
Louis thoroughfares, and construction will start as 
soon as materials are available for the $75,000 struc- 
ture. E. H. Woestendiek and Robert A. Baudendistal 
will operate the showroom in conjunction with the St. 


Charles airport, near St. Louis. Complete planes will 
be displayed in showroom windows, and the estab- 
lishment also will include a parts department for 
servicing planes. Part of the building also will be 
occupied by an electrical company operated by 
Baudendistal. 
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standards. Charges are limited to 
not more than $1 for a certificate, 
and exceptions to the requirement 
include: non-residents of the state: 
aircraft owned by non-residents; 
airmen and aircraft licensed in a 
foreign country with which the 
U. S. has a reciprocal agreement; 
airmen and aircraft engaged in in- 
terstate commerce; student pilots; 
airmen operating military, govern- 
ment-owned or foreign aircraft, 
and model aircraft operators. The 
act also: 

► Empowers the state to license 
flight schools and to require state 
approval of airport development, 
and to license airports. 

► Permits aviation and engineering 
services without charge from the 
state to its political subdivisions. 

► Authorizes the slate to assist sub- 
divisions financially and act as 
their agents in airport programs. 

1 Authorizes state investigation of 
accidents. 

► Authorizes the establishment and 
maintenance of state airports. 

Two principal features of the 
state airport act would authorize 
cities and counties to accept federal 
aid for airport construction or 
designate the state aeronautical 
commission as their agent to re- 
ceive such aid, and would provide 
machinery to permit two or more 
cities, counties or other sub-divi- 
sions, even those in adjoining 
states, to establish and operate a 
joint airport. Another provision 
would exempt land used as an air- 
port by a municipality or county, 
from taxation by any other politi- 
cal subdivision. 


Market Problems 

► These questions affecting the 
aircraft industry were put to 
the American Marketing As- 
sociation by Alan Passen of 
Curtiss-Wright’s research de- 
partment: 

► How large is the market for 
aircraft likely to be one year 
after the war, five years after 
the war, or 10 years after the 

► How well does the product 
fit the prospective require- 
ments of the market? 

► What type or size of aircraft 
shall we begin designing now 
to meet the requirements of 
the market four or five years 

► What are the trends in avia- 
tion legislation, in surplus dis- 
posal, in international air de- 
velopment; and how do such 
trends affect the market posi- 


The zoning act is the fifth re- 
vision made jointly by the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
working with CAA, and the CAA 
and NIMLO join in recommenda- 
tions that the 12 states and the 
territory of Alaska, which have 
adopted laws modeled on earlier 
model zoning acts, amend tKem to 
conform to the revised act. Its 
main provisions authorize subdivi- 
sions to zone areas around airports, 
restricting height of buildings and 
natural objects, to protect ap- 
proaches, effective both for pub- 
lic and for privately-owned air- 
ports used by the public; elimi- 
nates some controversial features 
of earlier acts including one pro- 
vision which had authorized a sub- 
division to zone land outside its 
own limits; and sets forth a policy 
that court decisions against air- 
port zoning ordinances, as they af- 
fect specific pieces of property, 
shall not apply to the regulation 
as it affects other parcels of land. 
► Fourth in Preparation — The three 
laws and a fourth not yet com- 


pleted, but soon to be offered, 
which defines liabilities of pilots, 
carriers, etc., all follow a broad 
policy that the federal government 
has a major responsibility for air- 
worthiness of planes and compe- 
tency of pilots and for the broad, 
overall airport program. The 
states will assist the federal gov- 
ernment by assuming responsibili- 
ty for airport layout and regula- 
tion and governing air movements 
within the state boundaries. 

Credited with a major share in 
development of these proposed 
laws are: William Green, deputy 
attorney general, State of Minne- 
sota; Maj. Sheldon B. Steers. 
Michigan aeronautics director and 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials; 
Leslie Schroeder, Minnesota aero- 
nautics director; William L. An- 
derson, Pennsylvania aeronautics 
director; Arthur Tully, Massa- 
chusetts aeronautics director, and 
Frank Bane and Hubert R. Gal- 
lagher of the Council of State 
Governments. 



SNYDER'S ACCESSORIES DISPLAY CASE: 

A complete installation for displaying aviation supplies, instruments, 
and equipment, in sectional cases, flexible for large or small operators’ 
show rooms, was introduced by Snyder Aircraft Corp., Chicago, at the 
ADMA-NATA St. Louis meeting. The display of merchandise in at- 
tractive form at airports, is another step away from the unkempt air- 
ports of pre-war days, which is expected to pay off in increased public 
acceptance of aviation, and in increased sales of parts and equipment. 
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Ask Standardization 
Of Lightplane Parts 

Geuting urges manufacturers in 
ACCA's Personal Aircraft Coun- 
cil to study advantages of pro- 

Standardization of small parts 
and certain sub-assemblies for 
personal aircraft, which can be 
effected without the danger of 
freezing designs, is being advocat- 
ed among the manufacturers inter- 
ested in personal plane production. 

Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., chair- 
man of the Personal Aircraft Coun- 
cil of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce recently recom- 
mended to manufacturers who be- 
long to PAC that the subject of 
standardization be given most seri- 
ous consideration as to' policy by 
management and as to economic 
details, by the engineers. 

► Military Parts Standardized — 
Seventeen of the 26 members of 
the council already are members 
of the National Aircraft Standards 
Committee, most of whose work 
thus far has been confined to 
standardization of parts having to 
do with military equipment for 
which Army-Navy specifications 
are the basis of procurement. 

With a return to commercial 


business, Geuting points out, the 
manufacturers of personal aircraft 
will be the customers, buying en- 
gines, propellers, components and 
accessories from a large group of 
vendors, and it is essential to the 
reduction of cost of personal air- 
craft to have as large a degree of 
parts standardized as is consistent 
with a margin for originality of de- 
sign. 

At a recent meeting of the NASC 
executive board it was agreed that 
there was sound basis for forming 
a sub-committee under the, NASC 
to devote its attention entirely to 
light aircraft standards. The sub- 
committee would follow the oper- 
ating procedure already used by 
NASC, of designating individual 
companies to investigate particu- 
lar subjects and coordinate indus- 
try opinion on them, reporting re- 
sults to the executive board. The 
procedure also permits any com- 
pany to originate a project and 
carry it out, if other member com- 
panies are interested. It has been 
found that proposed subjects of 
standardization are well “filtered” 
before final conclusion — eliminat- 
ing a number of unimportant or 
undesirable items. 

► New Committee Suggested — 
Geuting has recommended that the 
ten members of the council, who 


are not now members of the NASC, 
through their engineering depart- 
ments request membership so that 
a light aircraft standards sub-com- 
mittee can be organized, and a 
meeting held to determine what 
standardization projects should be 
undertaken. 

PAC member companies now 
holding memberships in the NASC 
include: Beech, Bell, Boeing, Cess- 
na, Consolidated-Vultee, Douglas, 
Fairchild, Fleetwings, G. & A. Air- 
craft, Interstate, Kellett, Lockheed, 
Martin, McDonnell, Republic, Ryan 
and Taylorcraft. 

PAC members not now holding 
membership in NASC include: 
Aeronca, Bellanca, Culver, Gen- 
eral, Globe, Luscombe, Meyers, 
Northwestern Aeronautical, Piper 
and Waco. 

Gas Allotments Cut 

Reduction in size of aviation 
gasoline rationing checks mailed 
by CAA to retailers for the first 
three months of 1945 is designed 
to bring allotments for private fly- 
ing in line with actual consump- 
tion, preventing accumulation of 
surpluses which might be diverted 
to automobiles, according to CAA 
representatives. 

Reports now being received on 



HAWTHORNE OFFICIALS: 

Officials of Hawthorne Flight Organizations, one of 
the largest "chain” fixed base operations in the south, 
are shown above left to right: back row, Charles 
Howard, vice-president; A. W. Greeson, Jr., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; W. R. Baldwin, treasurer, Orangeburg, 
S. C.; Ted Gannaway, sales training director; Beverly 
E. Howard, president; Richard O. Person, controller; 
J. A. Ingle, insurance consultant; Edward N. Hovis, 
Greensboro base manager; Walter P. Phipps, vice- 


president; Joseph J. Mitchener, Hawthorne Airways 
manager; front row, Ralph C. Crocker, airmotive 
manager; Page Winchester, Columbia maintenance 
superintendent; Sam R. Monschke, general superin- 
tendent of maintenance; Lee Borie, Rocky Mount, 
N. C., base manager; William D. Sirohmeier, public 
relations director; M. Berley Kittrell, aero supply 
manager, and Claude Rinehardt, Columbia flight 
director. 
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the actual amounts of gasoline sold 
by retailers during the first two 
months the CAA-controlled ration- 
ing plan has been in operation in- 
dicate that in many cases con- 
sumption has been far below the 
allotments. A total of 4,350,000 
gallons was allowed for the first 
two months. CAA is requiring that 
dealers turn in their surplus cou- 
pons to the rationing banks. 

One extreme case illustrating 
the situation was that of a retailer 
who had been allotted coupons for 
20,000 gallons of gasoline, and who 
actually used only 600 gallons in 
November. 

Plane Survey Asks 
AOPA Preferences 

Members’ choice of four types 

of aircraft, horsepower, speed 

and equipment sought in manu- 
facturer’s study of post-war de- 

Unusual significance attaches to 
surveys now being tabulated by 
the Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation, as a result of question- 
naires sent out to members of the 
association on their preferences for 
post-war planes, aircraft instru- 
ments and aviation insurance re- 
quirements. 

While a large number of sur- 
veys already have been made 
among potential post-war airplane 
customers, with widely varying re- 
sults, the AOPA tabulations may 
be expected to approach actual re- 
sults in the post-war era a little 
closer than most of the others, be- 
cause each AOPA member is a 
pilot, and presumably better in- 
formed on aviation than many of 
the respondents to previous sur- 

► Four Plane Types Listed — The 
post-war plane inquiry, sponsored 
by a manufacturer, who is paying 
expenses of its circulation and 
tabulation, lists four types of 
planes, specifying engine horse- 
power, cruising speed, equipment, 
capacity, price and operating cost 
of each, and asks the AOPA mem- 
bers to state what additional 
equipment and performance they 
would like for each ship, and 
which type they intend to buy, 
post-war. Planes listed are: 

► A two-place tandem, with 65 hp. 
engine, price $1,250; cruising speed 
85 mph.; operating cost $7 per 

► A two-place side-by-side, all- 
metal plane, retractable landing 
gear, 80 hp. engine; price $2,000; 



FLYING MISSIONARY: 

The Rev. Paul C. Hartford, 
Pontiac, Mich., returned to this 
country recently after a mission- 
ary trip in his Aeronca Chief 
plane, of several thousand miles 
into some of the most rugged 
regions of Mexico. His experiences 
included flying the plane over a 
10,000 foot mountain, and having 
several holes shot in the plane by 
distrustful Indians. He reached 
territory in a few minutes of 
flight on several occasions which 
would have taken days of travel 
by foot or pack-burro, the only 
other available means, he reported. 


cruising speed 130 mph.; operating 
cost $8.75 per hour. 

► Cross-country family type plane, 
carrying three-to-four persons 
plus baggage and 60 gallons of 
fuel, conventional fixed landing 
gear, radio optional; price $3,000; 
cruising speed 120 mph.; operating 
cost $11.25 per hour. 
►Three-place amphibian, all- 
metal, 175 hp. pusher engine, re- 
tractable landing gear, radio op- 
tional, price $3,500, cruising speed 
150 mph., operating cost $13. 

Operating costs are based on 150 
hours of operation annually, and 
include depreciation, insurance, 
hangar rental and direct operating 
expense. 

Survey on instruments asks 
AOPA members what kind of in- 
struments they want in their post- 
war planes, asks their judgment on 
various specific existing and pro- 
posed instruments and their opin- 
ion on the price they should pay 
for the instruments. 

Survey on aviation insurance 


asks how much insurance should 
be required and seeks to set in- 
surance costs on a new basis. 

Results of the tabulations are 
expected to be announced within 
a few weeks, as soon as answers 
are in and results compiled. 

Instructor Rating 
Held by Pilot, 18 

Instructors at Embry-Riddle 
School of Aviation, Miami, Fla., 
believe Phil C. Gallagher, 18, is 
probably the youngest pilot in the 
country with commercial license, 
plus instructor and instrument ra- 
tings. While still in high school, 
he earned the money for his flying 
lessons by playing the drums in a 
night club orchestra, and took flight 
and ground school training before 
and after school hours and during 
vacations. 

► Has 300 Hours — He now has 
more than 300 hours in the air, but 
was required to wait until he be- 
came 18 before he could receive his 
license. He took his first 100 hours 
of flight training at Embry-Rid- 
dle’s seaplane base on MacArthur 
Causeway, later going to Chapman 
field for land rating, and receiving 
his license and ratings there. 

His parents refused to permit 
him to work and fly unless he 



COMFORTS OF HOME: 
Interior of Republic four-place 
Amphibian, expected to retail for 
$3500, shows a luxury of fittings 
several steps removed from the 
meager comforts of pre-war pud- 
dlejumpers. Marketing experts be- 
lieve successful post-war planes 
will gain acceptance as much on 
their styling and comforts, as on 
the advanced engineering of their 
fundamental designs. 
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maintained a "B” average in his 
high school work, so he studied be- 
tween dances at night, and at the 
airport in the daytime. He was 
graduated from Miami Beach high 
school last June. He is now a 
flight instructor, in daylight hours, 
but continues to play the drums 
with an orchestra in the evenings. 

PT-19 Workers Get 
Chance to Fly One 

Employees of Fairchild Aircraft 
Division at Hagerstown, Md., are 
getting a chance to do some flying 
in their spare time in a Fairchild 
PT-19 primary trainer, after hav- 
ing turned out over 5,000 of these 
planes for the AAF. Company offi- 
cials recently bought a surplus PT- 
19 from the Defense Plant Corp., 
and are making it available to. em- 
ployees at Hagerstown municipal 
airport. 

Flying time may be purchased at 
cost by all Fairchild, Army or civil 
service personnel regularly sta- 
tioned at the Fairchild plants. A 
local operator maintains the plane 
-and provides instructors. The plan 
went into effect late in November 
and has been received enthusias- 
tically by employees because of the 
low-cost flying time, and by the 
company, because of the stimula- 
tion of interest in private flying 
among its employees. 


Briefing 

For Private Flyers and Non* 

Scheduled Aviation. 

Development of a compact cabi- 
net containing the equipment nec- 
essary to determine the brightness 
of contact lights outlining runways 
of an airport, is announced by 
Westinghouse. Different light in- 
tensities are required for low visi- 
bility, dusk and dark night, and 
selector permits five degrees of 
intensity, 1, 3, 10, 30 and 100 per- 
cent of full intensity. The cabinet, 
five by two by four feet contains 
all equipment, and needs only to 
be connected with incoming, out- 
going and control cable connec- 
tions, to govern the light intensities 
on four runways. 

► Credit Change — John W. Laister, 
president : of Laister-Kauffmann ' 
Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, writes to 
credit the Soaring Society of 
America and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Soaring Association, for first 
development of the “'Thermal 
Sniffer” reported in this column in 
the Dec. 11 issue, and mistakingly 
credited to his company. Robert 
Symons of Bishop, Calif., was 
largely responsible for the de- 
vice’s first use in a scientific man- 
ner last July. Howard Blossom, 
of Laister-Kauffmann, is .develop- 
ing improvements of the device 
and study in possibilities of other 


instruments designed to do the 
same job — aid a glider pilot in 
finding warm up-currents — but 
based on a different principle. The 
sniffer, as previously reported, 
uses thermo-couples in the glider's 
wingtips, to indicate on a dial in 
the cockpit, which tip is warmer, 
so that the pilot may turn his 
plane in that direction to seek an 
up-draft. 

► Skis Added — Two flight operators 
at Smith Municipal Airport, Ft. 
Wayne, recently added skis to 
their flight equipment, for the 
first time, after a 10-inch blanket 
of snow prevented use of their 
training planes with conventional 
wheel landing gear. The operators 
are Inter-city Flying Service and 
the Pierce Flying Service. 

► Canada’s Air Cadets — Plans to 
continue the Air Cadet League of 
Canada, formed as a wartime 
reservoir of recruits for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, in peacetime, 
have been announced. Arrange- 
ments to enable the cadets, of high 
school age, to receive dual flight 
instruction in the final stages of 
training, and to provide scholar- 
ships in flight and aircraft trades 
for cadets, are being made. Post- 
war training will prepare cadets 
for preferential treatment as re- 
cruits for the RCAF reserve. There 
are now 379 cadet squadrons, with 
31,000 members. 

► Statistics on Demonstration — 
John B. Randolph, manager of 
Lambert-St. Louis airport, director 
of the recent airpark demonstra- 
tion at Forest Park, St. Louis, re- 
ports that the takeoff and landing 
of eleven planes was done in 12 
minutes, and that if the demon- 
stration had been rehearsed it 
could have been done in six min- 
utes. The one-way strip, 1,580 
feet by 300 feet, with 25-30 foot 
trees at both ends, was subject to 
cross-winds of 20-30 mph. in gusts 
but despite this, some of the planes 
landed in as short a space as 100 
feet and nobody used more than a 
quarter of the available runway. 

► Advantages and Disadvantages — 
As well as demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of Airparks and person- 
al flying, the St. Louis demonstra- 
tion was a discouraging exhibit of 
the weather handicap. The dem- 
onstration was postponed for four 
days, until flyable weather came 
around. It emphasized again, the 
contention of many conservative 
prognosticators that personal fly- 
ing with real utility, will not be 
forthcoming until American in- 
genuity does something about the 
weather bugaboo. — A. McS. 



NATA LEADERSHIP: 

Col. Roscoe Turner , Indianapolis, was reelected president of National 
Aviation Trades Association at the St. Louis meeting. Officers and dis- 
trict governors above, left to right are: seated, Beverly E. Howard, 
Orangeburg, S. C., first vice-president; President Turner, and Howard 
T. Ailor, New York, district governor; standing, District Governors 
Clarence W. Ludwig, Tampa, Fla.; Arthur R. Currey, Galesburg, III.; 
F. C. Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa; Mac Anderson, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Missing from picture, Norman Larson, Fresno, Calif., second vice-presi- 
dent, and District Governors John H. Burke, Oklahoma City, and John 
Schwaner, Beckivourth, Calif. 
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. . counts on " urtiss 1 ommondos 

for Mtuti: i iti:tfi i:\r a.xo faster service 


As part of a §25,000,000 domestic and 
international expansion program — that will 

three year period and by approximately 
ten times in five years- Eastern Air Lines 
is adding the Curtiss Commando, world’s 
largest and fastest twin-engined transport, 
to its Great Silver Fleet. 

This selection was the result of Eas 


st of 
t Command 
in regular schedule. Under ATC direction, 
•astern Air Lines pilots flew Commandos 
nore than ten million miles, largely over 
vater to South America and Africa. 

Originally developed by Curtiss-W right 


commercial transport, the Commando with 
its powerful 18 cylinder Wright Cyclone 
Engines, meets a definite demand for larger 
payload, greater reliability and reduced 
operating costs on flights up to 700 miles 
in length — a range that covers over 90% 
of all domestic air travel. lAiok to llw Sky. 
America! Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Air- 
plane Division, Buffalo, New York. 


i COW! O* -ZllfUikL 




Breeze Flexible Tubing, manufactured in many diameters from 
a wide variety of metals, is used as ventilation and exhaust 
ducting in industrial, aircraft, marine and automotive applica- 
tions. The same basic tubing, with the addition of a braided 
metal covering, becomes light-weight shielding conduit, used 
extensively for shielding ignition systems and any electrical 
circuit to insure dependable radio communication. 

Manufactured from a continuous strip of metal. Breeze Flexible 
Tubing and Conduit can be furnished cut to length, with neces- 
sary end-fittings for any conduit installation. 

'J&keeze US® 

CORPORATIONS, INC. 

Newark, New Jersey 



THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTARY 

New Jap Fighter, Bomber Models 
To Make First Appearance in 1945 

Reduction of American technical advantage in aviation over 
Nipponese to be increasingly important factor as pace of 
Pacific war is stepped up this year. 


As the war against Japan shifts 
into top gear for 1945, the question 
of the capabilities of the Japanese 
Imperial Air Force (Army) and 
Naval Air Service becomes of the 
highest importance. Air Power 
spearheaded the lightning con- 
quests of 1942, and air power will 
put up its stiffest battles as the 
fight is brought closer to the inner 
Empire line — Formosa — Ryukus — 
Japan. 

A comparison of recent state- 
ments by three Naval authorities is 
full of interest on this point. First 
of all, Secretary Forrestal went 
further than his statement of last 
summer (“we do not now have as 
great technical advantages over the 
enemy as a year ago") by saying 
that we now have only a “slight 
technical superiority” over Japa- 
nese aircraft. 

A few days later. Vice Admiral 
Mitseher, back from his sweeping 
triumphs as commander of Task 
Force 58 (part of Admiral 
Spruance’s Fifth Fleet) and more 
recently a fast carrier Task Force 
in Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet, 
revealed that Navy flyers had shot 
down 4,000 Jap Navy planes dur- 
ing the last year and a half, and 
that "our material is much better 
in every way.” More recently still. 
Rear Admiral Ramsey, chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, stated that, 
during the past four years, top 
speeds of Navy fighters had been 
stepped up approximately 100 
mph. and torpedo bombers 70 mph. 
that ranges of fighters have been 
nearly doubled and armament 
more than tripled, including 20- 
mm. cannon and rockets. He 
further indicated that “in the near 
future the top speeds of fighter air- 
craft will approach the sonic 
range." 

► Forrestal's Statement Analyzed — 
Informed sources in Washington 
have taken Secretary Forrestal's 


statement to apply to the many 
brand new Japanese fighters and 
bombers just coming into action 
and not yet seen in considerable 
numbers. Engines for these new 
warplanes include an 18-cylinder 
radial of 1800 hp. in full produc- 
tion. and another of 2000 hp. in 
limited production; these are top 
ratings with “water injection” 
(water and methanol). Higher 
ceilings are in sight with the de- 
velopment of a 2-stage, 2-speed 
supercharger, soon expected to be 
in operation on at least one new 
fighter. Armament is much heavi- 
er, including 20-mm, 30-mm and 
37-mm cannon, with heavier ar- 
mor plate and bullet-resistant 
glass in some models. 

► Mitscher’s Opinion — On the 
other hand, Mitscher's statement 
obviously concerns the past and 
immediate present. When reading 
reports of the heavy Jap airplane 
losses, it is important to know what 
actual models are being encoun- 
tered. In the Philippines both 
Army and Navy (shore-based) 
types are met. with Naval types 
predominant. The fighters include 
Zeke 52, Zeke 32 (formerly 
Homp), Tony 1, To jo 2 and Oscar 2 
(340 to 380 mph. class), and the 
bombers Nell 23. Sally 2, Betty 11 
and 22, and the dive bomber Val: 
and most of these are on the way 

Since the battle for Saipan some 
if the new fighters. Jack 11 (Raid- 
en, or "Thunderbolt”). George 11 
(Shiden, or "Lightning"), Frank 1 
(fastest of all to date), and the 
twin-engine night fighter Irving 
11 (Gekko, or "Moonbeam”), 
have been encountered: also the 
new single engine bombers Jill 12. 
Judy 12 (Suisei, or "Comet”), and 
the very fast reconnaissance 
bomber Myrt 11 (Sahtn, or "Paint- 
ed Cloud"), and the twin engine 
bomber Frances 11 (GinJca, or 


“Milky Way,” one of the fastest 
of its class in the world, with ex- 
cellent range). It is hardly likely 
that the Admiral's remarks ap- 
plied to these newest models. 

► Ramsey Looks Forward — By and 
large. Admiral Ramsey's published 
remarks from his four-year review 
before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee looked into the future, 
when 600-mph (and higher) jet- 
propelled “squirt jobs” would be 
in operation, with a nearer view 
visualizing the Grumman F7F 
twin-engine night fighter ( Tiger 
Cat) and the improved Hellcat 
( now flying, name not announced) , 
and the promising Sea Wolf 
(TBY-1, Consolidated Vultee) 
torpedo bomber as in action. 

► AAF Models— General Kenney, 
commander of the Far Eastern Air 
Forces (5th and 13th, plus units of 
RAAF. RNZAF. and NEI), has re- 
cently noted the superiority of 
AAF fighters and bombers over 
current enemy types as evidenced 
by heavy Jap loss ratios. His point 
of view, like Admiral Mitscher’s, 
was based on an extremely suc- 
cessful two years of air operations. 
Just as the Hellcat and Corsair 
clearly outclassed the 1943-44 Jap 
Navy’ fighters, so the Lightning , 
Thunderbolt and Mustang shot the 
Army fighters Oscar, Tony and 
Tojo out of the skies in large num- 
bers. as well as Navy Z ekes and 
all types of Jap bombers. The 
new Army models, especially 
Frank 1, with its speed of well over 
400 mph. and fast climb, will tend 
to narrow this margin of su- 
periority. 

► New Fighters and the B-29’s — 
The new Jap fighters, both Army 
and Navy design, are beginning to 
give the Superfortresses a better 
run for their money by getting up- 
stairs faster with greater fire- 
power. As in the case of the air 
offensive against Germany, long- 
range fighter escort will probably 
have to be developed. 

It is too early to determine what 
effect the B-29 attacks on the Jap 
aircraft and engine factories will 
have on the ability of the enemy 
to replace current aircraft with 
the new and improved models, but 
our air leaders have expressed a 
hope that in the long run these at- 
tacks may prove to be an important 
factor in the victory over Japan. 
(A comparative list of the latest 
Japanese warplanes and U. S. 
Army and Navy opposite numbers, 
with approximate performance 
figures, will be included in a forth- 
coming issue of Aviation News.) 

Navigator 
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Teamed for Today and Tomorrow 


Super Planes 
and 


Ipdl^ “Flying Horsepower” is a great new tool in the hands of air- 
craft designers, builders and operators. 


“Flying Horsepower” is your fuel of the future, here today. 


Today, this new super fuel power is increasing the range, load- 
carrying capacity, and maneuverability of powerful U. S. fighters and 
super bombers. Tomorrow, designers can translate this same power 
into greater passenger and cargo loads, flown more miles, at less cost. 

“Flying Horsepower” is the result of 11 years’ research in 
catalytic cracking and multiple developments, climaxed by the famous 
TCC Process and Magic Bead Catalyst. 


It represents the greatest catalytic cracking program in the 


NEW SUPER AVIATION OIL 
HELPS KEEP ENGINES CLEAN! 

Drawing upon 78 years’ lubrication 
experience, Socony-Vacuum has de- 
veloped a new super Mobiloil Aero 
for aircraft use, to serve as a running- 
mate for new Mobilgas Aero. In operational flights 
covering thousands of air-hours, this new oil has proved 
its exceptional wear-resisting qualities. Outstanding fea- 
ture is resistance to ring-clinging deposits. 


Mobilgas Mobiloil Aero 



Mobilgas 

socony-vaWum ^ 
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PRODUCTION 

Plane Schedule Increases Stress 
Heavy Bombers, Navy Fighters 

1945 production figures raised by 2,617 aircraft to 78,227, 


Krug discloses; some new 
revisions. 

Aircraft production schedules 
are on their way up again after 
several months of leveling off, with 
heavy bombers. Navy planes — par- 
ticularly fighters — and some new 
types figuring prominently in the 
revisions. 

The 1945 total figures have been 
raised by 2,617 planes to 78,227 for 
the year, according to J. A. Krug, 
WPB chairman. At the same 
time, Rear Admiral Dewitt C. 
Ramsey, chief of the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, said a 30 to 40 
per cent increase in Navy fighter 
plane production might be neces- 
sary in 1945. 

► New Phase in Pacific — He com- 
mented that we are approaching 
a new phase in the Pacific war and 


types play important role in 


that because of the change in 
geography, change in enemy tactics 
and because we are getting closer 
to Japan proper and the centers of 
enemy shore-based aircraft we will 
need more fighters to cope with 
the new situations. 

Before these developments, it 
had appeared that recent revisions 
of military aircraft production 
schedules would have the double 
effect of gradually reducing the 
monthly volume of output during 
1945 and decreasing the amount of 
the cutback on V-E Day. 

It appeared, loo, that the gap 
was closing between production 
schedules, in total, which ignore 
the occurrence of the end of the 
European phase of the war, and 


those schedules which were based 
on an assumed date of Germany’s 
defeat. 

► New Conversion Problems — Un- 
til the recent German offensive, 
the assumed date of Germany’s de- 
feat had been considerably nar- 
rowed compared with production 
plans laid out last summer. Now, 
in connection with military devel- 
opments and the drive for in- 
creased production of aircraft and 
other critical items, cut-back im- 
pact is likely to be more severe and 
conversion problems multiplied. 

Last August, forward production 
schedules called for V-E Day cut- 
backs to a level of $1.10 billion per 
month during the second quarter 
of 1945, and an average of $1.13 
billion per month in the third 
quarter on the assumption that 
Germany would be defeated 
around Jan. 1. 

August production was $1.58 bil- 
lion in value. According to some 
revised schedule estimates, the in- 
dustry will be called upon to pro- 
duce at above the $1.25 billion per 
month through 1945, regardless of 
when Germany is defeated. 

30-Place ’Copter 
Predicted with JP 

Jet propulsion will permit the 
building of helicopters much larger 
than heretofore contemplated in' 
the opinion of Igor Sikorsky. 

Georgia Tech experiments with 
jet helicopters were recently re- 
vealed, and this is Sikorsky's first 
public comment on the possibilities 
of this type of propulsion in rotary 
winged craft. 

He expects, he told a recent din- 
ner meeting during Michigan Avi- 
ation Week that from 10- to 20- 
passenger helicopters will be pro- 
duced in the immediate post-war 
period and rotary winged craft for 
30 passengers will come within 10 
years. 

L. M. Horner, president of 
United Aircraft Corp., parent com- 
pany of the Sikorsky division 
which designed and built the heli- 
copter now being used by the 
Army Air Forces, disclosed at the 
session that “preliminary efforts” 
will be toward mass production for 
five- or six-place helicopters to be 
used in connection with taxi or 
feeder service from airports, bus 
terminals and railroad stations. 

► 100 Used by AAF — Col. Frank 
H. Gregory, who is in charge of 
rotary wing development for the 
Air Technical Service Command, 



B-29 CENTER WING SECTION FITTED TO FUSELAGE: 

Complete with dual wheels of the main landing gear and two of the four 
Wright 2200 hp. engines, the 1 7-ton main center wing section of a Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress is lowered to join the fuselage bomb bay section in 
the accelerated production program at the Wichita division of Boeing. 
With the two units manufactured for a perfect fit, it is necessary to jack 
up the center of the bomb bay section to allow a quarter of an inch toler- 
ance spread as the two sections are mated. 
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To clothe these two men properly requires the expert touch of a 
custom tailor. In the same manner, to properly shock-mount air- 
borne radio or electronic equipment also calls for individual 
treatment. A custom-built shock -mount must be used if effective 
operation is expected. 


Robinson engineers have developed a new method of vibra- 
tion control based on the exclusive double neutral axis principal. 
It is called Vibrashock*. 


Every new problem of vibration control submitted to Robinson 
engineers is thoroughly studied. Then, a complete, fully engi- 
neered structure is built. With each structure there is a guarantee 
that over 90% of all vibration throughout the entire operating 
range of the aircraft will be absorbed. More than 75,000 
Robinson built Vibrashock Suspensions, of various types, are now 
in use with the Armed Forces. 


Makers and users of electronic and radio equipment, flight 
instruments, and in fact, any airborne equipment that is subject 
to shock and vibration, are invited to submit their problems to 
Robinson engineers. *irod. mo* 

ROBINSON 

AVIATION, INC. 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 

First National Building, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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New JP Engine 

Westinghouse has disclosed 
that it is developing a jet pro- 
pulsion engine for the Navy 
that has been entirely engi- 
neered in this country, and 
which is expected to yield 
more pounds of thrust tor a 
given amount of fuel and 
pounds of weight than any of 
the engines brought from Eu- 
rope for study and then re- 
engineered for American pro- 
duction. 

Navy research in jet devel- 
opment, not restricted to the 
Westinghouse project, has been 
as intensive as that of the 
Army Air Forces, although it 
has been less publicized. 


revealed that more than 100 heli- 
copters are now in use by the AAF 
throughout the world. Other Si- 
korsky helicopters have been 
turned over to the Coast Guard 
and to the British for training, ex- 
perimentation and use. 

One type, the R-4, was the first 


helicopter produced on an assem- 
bly line basis at the Bridgeport 
plant of the Sikorsky Division. A 
second type, the R-6, is being pro- 
duced by Nash-Kelvinator. Still a 
third, the R-5, is being built at 
Bridgeport. This last is the largest 
of the three, mounting a 450 hp. 
engine. 

George \V. Mason, president of 
Nash-Kelvinator, said his com- 
pany would withdraw from the 
helicopter field when military 
needs are met. 

Beech Test Plane 
UsesjV-Type Tail 

Experimental craft is modified 
AT-10; pilots report design has 
excellent control and stability 
characteristics at all speeds. 

An experimental airplane with- 
out either horizontal or vertical 
tail surfaces has been built by 
Beech Aircraft at Wichita and is 
now being flown successfully. 

The airplane is a modified AT- 


10 Beechcraft plywood transitional 
trainer, converted to a flying test 
unit for various advanced ideas. It 
has a V tail with only two ele- 
ments. A workman called it a 
"butterfly” tail, due to its resem- 
blance to the half opened wings of 
a butterfly and the name stuck. 

> Simplified Structure — Beech of- 
ficials said their purpose in build- 
ing this experimental unit was to 
investigate the possibilities of 
simplified structure, elimination 
or reduction of compressibility ef- 
fects at high speeds, simplified con- 
trols, and the effect on control, 
stability and handling ease which 
may be offered by such a depar- 
ture from convention construe- 

Beech test pilots report that the 
butterfly tail renders excellent 
control and stability characteris- 
tics at all speeds. Company en- 
gineers say that the only trick in 
the deal is to let the movable con- 
trol surfaces know when to act 
as rudders and when to function 
as elevators and that flight tests 
are proof that this has been ac- 
complished successfully. 

New Unit Controls 
Cabin Temperature 

Minneapolis-Honeywell develops 

electronic regulator system for 

use on airlines as well as on 

Army transports. 

Disclosure of a new electronic 
cabin temperature control system 
which has been in test service on 
several airlines and combat use 
on Army transport planes has been 
made by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

The new control system for 
heating cabins is a package unit 
weighing slightly under eight 
pounds and is designed to hold 
automatically any cabin temper- 
ature selected by the pilot. The 
system is completely automatic. 

> Automatic — Connected to the 
master control switch in the cock- 
pit, the new control system is auto- 
matically turned on when the pilot 
starts th'e engines. Unless heat is 
required immediately, the heating 
system remains inoperative until 
outside temperatures fall to a point 
requiring the addition of heat 
for passenger comfort. At this 
point, without any attention from 
the pilot, the system starts deliv- 
ering heat to the cabin. 

R. H. Whempner, chief field en- 
gineer for the company’s Aero- 


Beech Develops New Butterfly Tail: Two views of Beech Aircraft’s 
experimental airplane which has neither horizontal nor vertical tail sur- 
faces, substituting a V tail with only tioo elements. It is a modified 
AT-10 Beechcraft plywood transitional trainer. 
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IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 



Today the aircraft engine exhaust Manifold is a 
highly complex and exacting system requiring 
technical skills of a high order for its efficient 
design and for production in quantity. In this 
field, the Ryan Aeronautical Company has been 
a pioneer. It was foremost in making the design 
and manufacture of exhaust systems a specialty 

In engineering and producing Ryan Manifolds 
every effort is made to reduce maintenance prob- 
lems to a minimum. But, regardless of the man- 
ner in which any piece of aircraft equipment is 
designed or produced, educational assistance in 
the field is necessary. For Ryan Manifolds, in 
common with all technical products, achieve 
their greatest potential when the most precise 
knowledge of their functions and capabilities is 
known, appreciated and exploited. 


To afford customers opportunity to get the full 
benefits from its exhaust manifolds, Ryan’s Mani- 
fold Service Department is staffed by especially 
trained personnel chosen from experts within 
the Ryan factory. 

These men, in addition to their "know-how” 
born of long experience, are imbued with the 
same desire for perfection in operation as their 
fellow workers in tne factory are enthusiastic in 
attaining perfection in manufacture. ^ 


RYA N 

DESIGNS IT 
BUILDS IT 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMBATANT TYPE AIRPLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 
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LINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., Gananoque, Ontario, Canada 

Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, anil oilier products 
contributing to the safety of flight 


the long-guarded secrecy of Sasebo, important 
base since 1886 of the Japanese Imperial Navy, was 
rudely shattered July 7, 1944. At dusk on that day, 
there suddenly appeared in the sky above Sasebo a 
strong formation of American bombers. From each 
plane, in quick succession, hurtled tons of demolition 
and incendiary bombs. 

Great Boeing Super Fortresses "hit Sasebo on the 
nose” after flying from Chinese bases, well over 1,000 
miles away. Yawata and Omura war industries were 
also visited, destructively. All the American planes 
came home. 

This historic flight was a marvel of preparation and 
navigation. Such missions, which involve exacting 
problems of navigation, are well rehearsed long be- 
fore takeoflf, in the Link Crew Navigation Trainer 
on the ground. 


Link 

Aviation Devices. I no. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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RECONNAISSANCE CAMERA: 

Aerial photographic reconnaissance, which has played a major role in 
the United Nations’ successes of World War 11, has been greatly aided 
by the Fairchild F-56 aerial camera with 40" focal length, which takes 
oblique photographs providing closeup details for photo interpretation, 
even when used several miles away. 


nautical Division, explained that 
the system includes an outside air- 
compensator, a small coil of wire 
installed in the duct bringing out- 
side air into the plane’s heaters. 
Temperature fluctuations change 
the electrical resistance of the wire 
and although the change is slight, 
it can easily be measured through 
electron tubes. 

► Operation — Serving as the brains 
of the system, the tubes learn from 
the coil that the outside air is cold- 
er or warmer, as the case may be, 
and send electrical messages to a 
motor which opens or closes a mix- 
ing damper and thus proportions 
the amounts of outside air with 
heated air from the plane’s heaters. 

The system also includes a 
cabinsta't, another coil of wire 
mounted in the cabin and serving 
the same function as a thermo- 
stat in a house. This, too, inter- 
prets temperatures and sends mes- 
sages to the electron tubes which, 
getting impulses from both coils, 
positions the mixing damper to 
maintain the selected inside tem- 
perature. 

War Dept. Reviews 
Pricing Policies 

Procedures of prime and subcon- 
tractor companies examined with 

view to bringing prices of war 

goods in line with costs. 

A comprehensive program of re- 
viewing prime contract and sub- 
contract prices is under way by the 
War Department through which 
pricing teams examine the pricing 
policies of all companies which are 
now subject to statutory renegotia- 
tion and some companies which are 

War goods manufacturers whose 
prices are too high, comparatively, 
or are yielding too much profit, will 
have to set closer prices and 
tighten their control of costs in the 
coming year as they pass through 
the repricing screen of a new com- 
pany pricing program. 

► Price Analysis — Col. Fred C. 
Foy, director of the purchases di- 
vision, Army Service Forces, said 
the program extends a thorough 
analysis of price to some kinds of 
subcontract prices, and to some 
other prices that have been too 
high in the past. 

He added that companies which 
establish close-pricing policies re- 
ceive favorable consideration for a 
higher rate of profit in statutory 
renegotiation and that close prices 


are also a factor in retaining con- 
tracts when a production program 
is reduced in quantity. 

Many contractors, he pointed 
out, favor close-pricing policies in 
order to develop cost-conscious, ef- 
ficient organizations, which will be 
better able to meet competition in 
the post-war period. 

► Used By 63 Offices — Developed 
from an experimental program be- 
gun last March, the Company Pric- 
ing Program is now in operation in 
63 War Department procurement 
offices, which already have com- 
pleted pricing policy discussions 
with more than 300 companies. 
During 1945, the program will con- 
tinue on a comprehensive basis. 
Every company assigned to a War 
Department office for statutory re- 
negotiation is automatically as- 
signed to the same office for com- 
pany pricing. 

Companies whose pricing policies 
are inconsistent with the pricing 
responsibilities of the War Depart- 
ment are asked to meet with a 
company pricing team for general 
pricing discussions. The teams can 
coordinate the interests of all Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies, 
with the result that the contractor 
need negotiate pricing policies only 
once on all his war business. 

Companies which wish to ar- 
range a company pricing review 
without waiting for routine selec- 
tion, may request immediate selec- 
tion by the offices to which they 


are assigned for statutory re- 
negotiation. 

McNutt Cites Need 
For 6,200 Workers 

WMC chairman calls situation in 

aircraft industry "supercritical." 

A “super-critical” need for ap- 
proximately 90,000 workers, 6,200 
of them in the aircraft industry is 
reported by Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Com- 
mission following a survey cover- 
ing manpower needs. 

Aircraft was listed as a “top- 
must” war item along with several 
others. The manpower needs in- 
cluded in the list of war programs 
in which there are shortages result- 
ing from combat operations, repre- 
sent substantially minimum re- 
quirements on must items and may 
be expected to increase in the next 
60 days in plants with rising 
schedules particularly if turnover 
is not reduced. 

► B-29 Plant Needs 1,300— Among 
aircraft plants, 1,300 workers are 
needed immediately in Seattle for 
the Boeing Superfortress program, 
and about 2,500 more by the first 
of the year. In Baltimore, 2,000 
additional aircraft workers will be 
needed, mostly at The Glenn L. 
Martin plant, before peak employ- 
ment requirements are reached, 
according to WMC estimates. 
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PERSONNEL 


William J. Bray (photo) will be- 
come associated with PCA as execu- 
tive assistant to 
Vice-President J. 
J. O'Donovan, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 
Bray, at present 
assistant to the 
chairman of the 
board of Wil- 
lys Overland Mo- 
tors, previously 
served as civilian 
aide to Brig. 
Gen. Robert Johnson, who was then 
vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and also head of Small 
War Plants Corp. Bray has held 
various administrative positions in 
private industry and for many years 
held executive responsibilities in the 
federal government. 

John E. Grabow, formerly traveling 
auditor for United Air Lines, has 
been appointed manager of disburse- 
ments with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Gordon Wood, who has been 
with United since 1927, has been 
named assistant general purchasing 
agent at the company’s central main- 
tenance base at Cheyenne, Wyo. W. 
J. Kiefer, formerly assistant auditor 
of general accounts at Chicago, will 


succeed Wood as Shop Auditor in 
Cheyenne. 

Richard E. Gould, manager of the 
War Products Training Service de- 
partment at the Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors, has been named 
chief engineer of the company's 
Aeroproducts Division. Gould, who 
for the last 14 years has held engi- 
neering and executive positions at 
Frigidaire, succeeds the late Charles 
S. J. MacNcil. 

Jack T. Dalton has been appointed 



recently he had been associated with 
RCA-Victor on special assignment 




RECORD WINNERS RECOGNIZED: 

Dr. Igor I. Sikorsky, right, receives congratulations of two AAF pilots 
who shared honors with him when aviation records set by all three men 
were recognized by the National Aeronautic Association at the recent 
Brewer Trophy dinner in Washington. The helicopter inventor received 
recognition for a world altitude record which he set in his first helicopter, 
while Col. Clair Peterson, center, and Lieut. Col. Jack Carter, left, won 
recognition for West-East transcontinental speed records which they 
made recently flying P-51 Mustang fighters. 


G. B. Barlow has been appointed 
comptroller of Douglas Aircraft’s El 
‘ Segundo plant, 


r\ 

s - * 


ler's sub-division. 
The factory there 
>w handling 
ivn account- 

v . l n g operations 

as a fully-inte- 
grated . organiza- 
tion. Previously 
this work was done at Santa Moni- 
ca. Barlow became affiliated with 
the company in 1936 as general pay- 
master, continuing in that capacity 
until 1941. For the past three years, 
he has been in charge of policies 
and procedures for all plants at the 
Santa Monica comptroller’s offices. 


Lloyd I. Beldon, who has been with 
Northwest Airlines since 1935, has 
been appointed system chief pilot 
for the company. Beldon succeeds 
M. B. (Mai) Freeburg, chief pilot 
for two years, who recently request- 
ed his release in order to return to 
flying on the NWA airline between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, the Twin Cities 
and the Pacific Northwest. Both pi- 
lots will be stationed at Wold- 
Chamberlain field, Twin Cities air- 


b e e n appointed 
public relations 
and advertising 
manager for 
South America. 
Since joining 
Panagra in 1943, 
he has acted as 

Christopher de 


traffic manager for North and South 
America. Prior to his affiliation 
with Panagra, Harris was in the 
publicity department of American 
Airlines, Inc. He will make his 
headquarters at Panagra’s main 
South American offices at Lima, 
Peru. 



Don. O. Benson, who has directed 
some of Northwest Airlines’ most 
important wartime technical opera- 
tions, has been named superintend- 
ent of aircraft engineering for the 
airline. Working under Benson as 
supervisors in specific fields will be 
Ronald E. Pfleiderer, supervisor of 
power plant engineering; James A. 
Butcher, airframe engineering; and 
Howard L. Prieve, flight engineer- 
ing. 

Carl E. Swanson, formerly superin- 
tendent of communications for 
Northwest Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed manager of communications 
and engineering in preparation for 
expansion of the company’s com- 
mercial activities. Swanson received 
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and Canadian manufacturers of planes and 
accessories. 

And here’s why these vital Resistoflex hose 
assemblies can be depended upon where the 
going is tough: (1) They are immune to all 


slough off, (4) Vibration, torsion and flexing 
cannot damage them. 

Engineering Facts: 

For complete, detailed information, send for 
Resistoflex Corporation’s Aviation Catalog. 


*The tube is the heart of the hose . . . insist upon its being made of c 

^RESISTOFLEX 

RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION • BELLEVILLE 


*4 
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national recognition in 1939 when 
he invented a super-charged air- 
craft ignition system which is now 
generally used on commercial and 
military aircraft. 

Forest S. Perkins (photo), formerly 
superintendent of maintenance at 
the Fort Worth 
Division of Con- 
solidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., 
has been named 
plant engineer at 
the Miami divi- 

Whitaker mCS h a s 
been transferred 
from the position 
of supervisor of 
procedure at the Miami branch to 
the New Orleans division, where he 
assumed the duties of general super- 
visor in the industrial engineering 
department. Whitaker has been re- 
placed by Eugene W. Newman, in- 
dustrial engineer with Convair at 
the San Diego Division for three 
years. Newman was on special as- 
signments for the methods and pro- 
cedures section of the industrial en- 
gineering department at San Diego. 
Bertram H. Osgood has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the plant lay- 
out section at Miami. 

Col. Fabian L. Pratt, 56, Air Sur- 
geon of the Fourth Air Force and 
one of the few Army medical officers 
to hold a pilot's rating, died in San 
Francisco of a heart attack. Col. 
Pratt was a brother of the late Brig. 
Gen. Don Pratt, who was killed 
while leading a paratrooper unit in 
France last June. 

Col. James W. Gurr, recently trans- 
ferred from the India-China Divi- 
sion, Air Transport Command, has 
assumed command of the Reno Army 
Air Base, Reno, Nev. He replaces 
Lieut. Col. Robert W. Sanford. 

D. C. Wilkins, Jr., has been named 
chief of industrial relations for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s 
Vultee Field Division, Calif., suc- 
ceeding George C. Ford, now works 
manager. Wilkins joined Convair at 
San Diego in March, 1942, and has 
been wage and salary administrative 
supervisor for the past eight months. 

Col. John B. Patrick, formerly im 
command of the 30th Wing, Eastern 
Flying Training Command at Turn- 
er Field, Albany, Ga., has assumed 
command of Lowry Field, Denver, 
succeeding Col. R. P. Todd. Previ- 
ously Colonel Patrick has been as- 
signed to Barksdale, March and Ran- 
dolph Fields. 

Col. Joseph C. Moore, former com- 
manding officer of Salinas Army Air 
Field, recently became commanding 
officer of Hammer Field, Fresno, 
Calif. Colonel Moore's assignment 
relieves Brig. Gen. Ralph A. Snavely 


of duties he held in addition to com- 
manding the 319th Wing, heading the 
night fighter program and supervis- 
ing jet propulsion plane training. 

Charles F. Grafllin, who set up the 
Army contract engine overhaul 
shops for Embry-Riddle Co. in Mi- 
ami in 1942, has rejoined the organi- 
zation as general manager of the air- 
craft and«engine division. Grafllin 
left Embry-Riddle last June and was 
with Dade Drydock Corp., as an 
engine specialist, until his recent re- 

Charles A. Boillod, associated with 
domestic and international aviation 
for more than 16 



president-general traffic manager; 
and as sales manager. In 1940, he 
joined American Airlines, shortly 
becoming general traffic manager for 
American Airlines de Mexico, S.A., 
in Mexico, and afterward being ap- 
pointed director of the airline’s for- 
eign travel department. 

William R. Gillen, Chicago district 
traffic manager for Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, is the first re- 
gional traffic manager to be named 
by the company. In his new duties, 
Gillen will handle all cities on the 
Memphis-Detroit route north of 
Memphis in addition to Chicago, Pe- 
oria and St. Louis. 

G. R. Gordon, formerly general su- 
pervisor in tooling, has been ap- 
pointed chief tool engineer to head 
both tooling and tool manufacture 
at Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.’s Louisville Division. Before 
joining the division in November, 
1943, Gordon was superintendent of 
tool production at Mengel's Aircraft 
Division in Louisville. 

Lieut. Col. Maurice J. Joyce, com- 
bat pilot in World War I, has been 
assigned as AAF resident represent- 
ative at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. Colonel Joyce, for 
the past year production executive 
at the Los Angeles office, replaces 
Lieut. Col. Howard W. Angus, who 
has been transferred to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

R. W. Cantwell, a veteran of 23 
years in the aircraft field, has been 
named head of the newly estab- 


lished Air Transport Division of 
Globe Aircraft Corp. The main con- 
cern of the division at present is 
fostering Globe’s application to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permis- 
sion to operate the Community Air 
Service, Inc. Prior to joining Globe, 
Cantwell was chief of contracts at 
Consolidated Aircraft’s Fort Worth 
plant. 

Lieut. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, new- 
ly appointed commander of the 
Strategic Air Force of the Pacific 
Ocean Areas, has named four officers 
to new commands. The new com- 
mand will absorb the organization 
now headed by Maj. Gen. Willis H. 
Hale, commander of Aircraft For- 
ward Area, and General Hale will 
take over a new assignment. Brig. 
Gen. Truman H. Landon, command- 
ing general of the Seventh Air 
Force Bomber Command, will take a 
special assignment from Gen. H. H. 
Arnold. Col. Lawrence J. Carr, 
chief of staff to General Hale, will 
succeed General Landon as com- 
mander of the Seventh AAF Bomb- 
er group. Capt. William V. Davis, 
Jr., USN, formerly deputy chief of 
staff to General Hale, will become 
chief of staff to General Hale when 
the latter assumes his new post. 
Maj. Gen. Robert W. Douglass, Jr., 
commanding general of the Seventh 
AAF on Saipan, will be temporary 
deputy commander of the new 
Strategic Air Force. 

Newton V. Turney, formerly plant 
auditor for the satellite Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft plant at Williman- 
tic and more recently at the East 
Hartford home offices, has been ad- 
vanced to the post of contract ter- 
minations officer. Turney will be in 
charge of all work involving con- 
tract terminations including settle- 
ments with sub-contractors. 

Claude G. Adams, treasurer of Bra- 
niff Airways, was elected president 
for 1945 of the Airline Finance and 
Accounting Conference, and T. F. 
Armstrong, treasurer of Eastern 
Airlines, was elected first vice presi- 
dent at a recent three-day quarterly 
conference. 

John F. Budd, chairman of the avi- 
ation section of the New York Board 
of Trade and publisher of “Air 
Transportation,” and Howard S. 
Welch, member of the executive 
board of the aviation section and 
Sperry vice president, have been 
elected directors to serve three years. 

Peter J. McDonnell has been ap- 
pointed eastern regional director of 
public information for American 
Airlines, Inc. 

Sam J. Irvine, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Aero 
Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 
been elected president and general 
manager to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Frank N. Ames. 
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FINANCIAL 


Survey Predicts Annual Outlay 
Of $270 Million on Ports, Planes 

Twentieth Century Fund, in analysis of transportation and 
equipment construction for period 1946-60, forecasts $70 mil- 
lion yearly will be spent on airways and airfields and $200 mil- 
lion on passenger and cargo aircraft equipment. 


Average capital outlay for 
transportation construction and 
equipment during 1946-1960 is es- 
timated at $5,020 million, with 
construction expenditures averag- 
ing $2,250 million and equipment 
outlays $2,770 million, according 
to a preliminary survey of post- 
war transportation requirements 
by Twentieth Century Fund. 

Of this annual average outlay, 
construction of airways and air- 
ports is estimated at $70 million 
and passenger and cargo aircraft 
equipment at $200 million. 

Discussing the transportation 
situation in 1950, the report states 
that after four years of intensive 
activity in highway and airport 
construction following the end of 
the war (the survey assumes the 
war will be over by the end of 
1945), a heavy outlay to continue 
the development of the airport 
system will still be necessary. 

► Leveling Off — “By 1960,” accord- 
ing to the report, “it appears that 
the upward trend in road and 
street expenditures will have 
slackened or ceased, due to the 
partial substitution of airways for 
highways in the movement of both 
freight and passengers. Railroad 
outlays will also be reduced, as air 
and pipeline transportation cut 
further into rail traffic, and as 
some of the heavy traffic making 
up the bulk of rail business is lost 
through the development of power 
transmission, changes in methods 
of production, and the further 
geographic dispersion of industry 
and consumers.” 

The report anticipates that capi- 
tal expenditures for basic trans- 
portation facilities, including high- 
ways, railroads, airways, pipelines, 
and waterways, are likely to be 
considerably higher in 1950 than 
before the war, and that the 1950 
outlay also will be higher than 
similar expenditures in 1960. 

► Equipment Outlay — On the other 


hand, equipment expenditures in 
both 1950 and 1960 are expected to 
exceed prewar outlays in view of 
the large numbers of individual 
power plants and vehicles neces- 
sary to maintain highway and air- 
way traffic, compared with the 
previous mass movement by rail. 

The accompanying table shows 
estimated outlays for transporta- 
tion construction and equipment: 



Discussing consumer demand for 
transportation in 1950 and 1960, 
the report points to the sharp ef- 
fect of the airplane on railroad 
travel. “Much of the Pullman 
traffic will shift to scheduled air- 
line service as time and money 
savings, the report says, combined 
with the increasing comfort and 
safety of flying, reduce the de- 
mand for both parlor car and 
sleeper facilities. Fast day coach 
service by rail, with modern light- 
weight equipment, will continue to 
be pro.vided at least for moderate 
distances, although much of this 
traffic will shift to the air. 

“By 1960 the railroads will no 
longer be an important carrier of 


passenger's, with the exception of 
high-density lines and those carry- 
ing heavy commutation traffic. 
They will probably also retain a 
certain competition advantage 
over air travel for overnight busi- 
ness travel and for short-run trips 
where too much time is spent in 
going to and from the airport.” 

General of N. J. Gets 
Skyfarer Division 

General Aircraft Corp. of New 
Jersey has announced its acqui- 
sition of the Skyfarer Division 
formerly operated by General Air- 
craft Corp. of Delaware, and the 
New Jersey company also has ac- 
quired the Delaware company’s 
interest in Tennessee Aircraft Inc., 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

General Aircraft of Delaware 
will continue as one of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of cargo gli- 
ders for the AAF, and Tennessee 
Aircraft, which has been a sub- 
contractor to many of the Army 
and Navy prime contractors in 
building aircraft components will 
also continue in war work. Either 
General Aircraft of New Jersey or 
Tennessee Aircraft will carry on 
the development and production 
of the two-control Skyfarer per- 
sonal plane. Post-war model Sky- 
farers are now being prepared by 
the New Jersey company. 

> LeMars Skycoupe — The pre-war 
Skyfarer Model Gl-80, will be 
built under the name LeMars Sky- 
coupe, by the LeMars Manufactur- 
ing Co. of LeMars, Iowa. The Le- 
Mars company purchased the 
manufacturing rights of the Sky- 
farer Gl-80 from Grand Rapids 
Industries, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which in turn had acquired the 
Skyfarer rights from General 
Aircraft. 

Firm Changes Name 

Stockholders of Aircraft Acces- 
sories Corp. have voted to change 
the name to Aireon Manufactur- 
ing Corp. The company’s manu- 
facturing activities have expand- 
ed beyond the limitations implied 
in the name Aircraft Accessories 
Corp., according to company offi- 
cials. 

► New Products — While Aireon 
contemplates continued substan- 
tial production of aircraft and elec- 
tronic equipment, it has developed 
a number of new products which it 
is prepared to manufacture and 
market as soon as materials are 
released. 
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WHAT 

DOES AMERICA WANT? 


■t is the purpose of this editorial, the thirty-first of a 
I series, to state the urgent need for a clear declaration 
l of American policy in world affairs. 

Within the past few weeks there has been a wakening 
conviction in this country that the determination of inter- 
national arrangements cannot safely be put aside until 
victory has been won. For we have seen actions taken in 
Europe seemingly without full consultation and agree- 
ment of the Allied powers, which may profoundly affect 
the design of the post-war world. 

A declaration of American policy is needed, and it 
should be accompanied by a statement of our firm inten- 
tion to exert full effort to procure its acceptance and 
furtherance. Emphatically, this does not mean that an 
American platform should be put forth as an ultimatum, 
which other nations must accept totally, or reject at the 
cost of having the United States withdraw from collabora- 
tive participation in world agreements and organization. 
On the contrary, the first plank in such an American 
platform should be a firm commitment on our part to 
participate with our associate nations in building a gen- 
eral system of world security and order. By definition, 
this requires that each participant be willing to accom- 
modate its purely national interests to a program that 
can be accepted as fairly representing the interests of all. 
But equally, there is imposed on each participant an ob- 
ligation to state honestly and openly what it conceives its 
individual interest to be, as well as its concept of what 
measures will best serve the general interest. 


Americans have displayed a singular diffidence in the 
matter of formulating a bill of American objectives — 
singular, in that it contrasts so sharply with our power 
to exercise as broad a leadership as we are able to define. 
This reluctance stems partly from the inherent difficulty 
of arriving at a coherent statement of national aims in a 
country like the United States — so vast in area, so mul- 
tiple in its sectional and group interests, and so soundly 
committed to the free expression of individual thought. 
But it stems also, in part, from a tradition of national 
isolation which, however understandable in historic per- 
spective, now stands clearly discredited by two world 
wars which were not of our making, but from which we 
were unable to hold aloof. 

That the economic wellbeing and political security of 
the rest of the world is closely bound to the decision and 
performance of the United States is questioned nowhere 
but in America. Political boundaries and restrictions can- 
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not build effective fences against the interplay of eco- 
nomic forces, and the sheer weight of American economic 
influence is of crucial import to all the other nations of 
this globe. In large measure their decisions will be shaped 
either in response to the opportunities that our pro- 
cedures offer them, or in defense of interests that our 
procedures may jeopardize. 

* * * 

The United States contains only about 6 percent of 
the world’s population. But — our national income, be- 
fore the war, amounted to almost 25 percent of world 
income; our industrial output as a whole approximates 
45 percent of world totals, and we now are producing a 
like percentage of the world’s munitions; we have 35 per- 
cent of the world's railroad mileage; 25 percent of mer- 
chant fleet tonnage; 50 percent of the world’s telephones; 
45 percent of steel production; 40 percent of aluminum 
production; 33 percent of coal output; we are refining 
(though part of the production comes from imports) 55 
percent of the world's copper, and 70 percent of its petro- 
leum; we now are producing 50 percent of the world’s 
rubber (though post-war resumption of natural rubber 
production will sharply reduce this balance) ; our shares 
of agricultural production are, of course, much smaller, 
but just before the war we accounted for 35 percent of 
world cotton production, 15 percent of wheat, and 10 
percent of wool. 

Whether we like it or not, we must exercise political 
responsibilities commensurate with the weight of our 
economic power in an inter-dependent world. But before 
responsibilities can be assumed, they must be defined. 
Can the United States arrive at a clear agreement and 
statement of aims for which it is willing to stand sponsor? 

The recent campaigns of both political parties have 
helped to provide an encouraging answer. In general, 
election mandates are glaringly deficient as indicators of 
a unified national purpose. A majority of voters declare 
themselves for the winning candidate. But even among 
the majority there are varying degrees of enthusiasm for 
the platform principles espoused by their candidate; and 
the substantial minorities of the defeated parties may 
have had no enthusiasm whatsoever for particular planks 
in the winning platform, or for the platform in its en- 
tirety. A sportsmanlike deference to the will of the ma- 
jority is a feeble substitute for unified national conviction. 

But this Presidential campaign was noteworthy for 
certain basic principles upon which both the platforms 
and the candidates of the major political parties were 
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united. Surely, upon such areas of agreement there may 
be said to have been an American mandate; the more so, 
because upon certain of them, we have evidence that 
no party or candidate could have declared opposition with 
any hope of victory. What then were these agreed-upon 
principles? The following is an attempt at a fair summary: 

1. That America, in collaboration with its Allies, is com- 
mitted to seeing the war through to the unconditional 
surrender of our declared enemies. 

2. That America is committed to a responsible role in 
a world security system after the war, including a com- 
mitment to lend the support of our armed forces to repel 
aggressions that may violate such security. 

3. That America is committed to the post-war goal of 
substantially maintaining in this country an economy 
that will provide jobs for those who are able and willing 

4. That America is committed to the principle of 
achieving this goal of sustained, high-level employment 
of manpower and economic resources under a system 
primarily activated by competitive enterprise. 

These are American mandates. They can be made the 
nucleus of a coherent national policy, for they define 
aims upon which the great majority of our people are 
emphatically agreed. But no one can pretend that in this 
generalized form they serve as more than directional 
guides for either internal legislation or international 
negotiation. This skeleton of aims must be clothed with 
the living flesh of agreed-upon means. Here we have no 
national mandates of comparable clarity, but it is patently 
clear that it is our compelling task to achieve them. 


On our elected representatives in government rests the 
primary responsibility for formulating the specific pro- 
grams required to implement national policies. Under our 
system of government, those representatives need con- 
tinuous nourishment in the form of mandates as to what 
the people want. Particularly during a period when so 
many urgent problems are being thrashed out upon an 
international basis, this imposes a grave responsibility 
upon all sectors of our citizens; for it requires them to 
think in terms of the welfare of our nation as a whole, to 
focus upon those points which offer possibilities for sub- 
stantial agreement among Americans, rather than upon 
matters of individual, group, or sectional advantage. 

In earlier editorials I have tried to define a basis for 
national policy in keeping with that broad purpose. They 
have dealt with problems that are basic to the healthy 
functioning of free enterprise under the competitive sys- 
tem, with the mobilization of our resources for war and 
for reconversion to peace-time production, with labor 
and management responsibilities and relations, with na- 
tional debt and taxation, with foreign trade and our 
economic relationships abroad, with the industrial devel- 
opment of backward areas. Since they have been pre- 
sented in the McGraw-Hill publications, which reach a 
group broadly representative of all American industry, 
they have centered upon problems that have an economic 
rather than a strictly political import. 

Future editorials, to appear during 1945, will deal with 
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comparable subjects selected in recognition of the urgent 
importance for arriving at concerted definitions of na- 
tional policy. I am fully aware that no individual or 
group can speak authoritatively for the American Nation. 
But I hope that an honest attempt to formulate sound 
concepts of national interest in crucial economic matters 
will help to crystallize American policy both by focusing 
agreement and by eliciting dissent. 

Here there is space only to indicate in broadest outline 
what I conceive to be desirable foundations for an eco- 
nomic policy for the United States: 

1. The attainment of a high and sustained level of busi- 
ness activity and employment in the United States and 
in the world. 

2. Active and expanding markets for world trade based 
upon fair competition rather than upon bloc agreements, 
discriminatory preferences, and cartel arrangements. 

3. The encouragement of industrial development in 
nations that have been backward in that respect. 

4. A recognition that hospitality to imports, rather than 
constituting a threat to national standards of living, offers 
in fact the most potent instrument for international bar- 
gaining that any nation can command. 

5. A willingness to assume a responsible national role 
in international arrangements designed to provide such 
financial stability as may be needed to support mutually 
advantageous world exchange of goods and services. 

We must see to it that the end of military warfare does 
not merely open the door to an era of economic warfare. 

The fact is that America has no choice but to assume 
leadership in world affairs. For the weight of our influ- 
ence will be felt by other nations no less whether our 
attitude be positive or negative. And the cost to us of 
any international obligation which we might undertake 
must in all fairness be weighed against the equally real 
cost to us of dealing with measures that others may take 
to protect themselves against the results of our non- 
participation. 

We have tended in the past to approach international 
commitments timidly, fearful that we might be outwitted 
in a world battle of wits. And in so doing, we have too 
often ceded to others the initiative of suggestion, leaving 
to ourselves the thankless task of accepting or rejecting 
what they demand of us. 

Our one bargaining weakness stems from the fact that 
other nations, by contrast feeble in potential power, 
know what they want and are able to mobilize all their 
strength to achieve it. 

America can be the most effective nation on earth — if 
only it knows what it wants. 



President McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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TRANSPORT 

************ * * * * * ********** 

Tentative Articles for World ATA 
Put Airlines in Control of Body 

Preliminary program drawn up in Washington discloses 
strong desire for close coordination with International Civil 
Aviation Organization for which plans were laid at Chicago. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


Tentative articles for a proposed 
international air transport associa- 
tion, drawn in Washington by a 
special drafting committee, sig- 
nificantly place control of the 
world association directly in the 
hands of the airlines and manifest 
a strong desire for close coordina- 
tion with the International Civil 
Aviation Organization for which 
the foundation was laid at the 1944 
Chicago conference. 

Whether the control contem- 
plated reflects the sentiment of all 
concerned probably will not be 
determined definitely before the 
initial meeting of the organization, 
planned for Havana the week of 
Apr. 18. It is a different approach 
from that by at least one important 
figure in the industry. Col. Edgar 
S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association, had sug- 
gested that individual company 
participation could best come 
through their membership in na- 
tional or regional associations, 
with no airline to have member- 
ship in more than one such as- 
sociation. 

► Airline Control Favored — Indus- 
try sources say that government 
circles as well as many others, 
have no desire to see a world 
transport organization handled di- 
rectly by any instrument except 
the airlines themselves. 

As proposed by the drafting 
committee, on which the U. S., 
Britain, France, Sweden, Mexico, 
Cuba and Poland were represent- 
ed, any air transport enterprise 
operating scheduled air service for 
passengers, mail or cargo between 
the territories of two or more 
states would be eligible to active 
membership, and other air trans- 
port enterprises to associate mem- 
bership. A general requirement 
for members in either group would 
be that they operate under the 
flag of a state eligible to member- 


ship in the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

The Association, under the by- 
laws drafted in Washington, might 
organize necessary traffic and rate 
conferences. Branches of the head 
office would be established and 
regional groups of members set up 
to cope with local problems. The 
committee suggested that the as- 
sociation have its head office in 
the same city as the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Of- 
ficial languages would be those 
used by the ICAO. 

► Annual Meetings — General meet- 
ings would be held annually, with 
a majority of active members con- 
stituting a quorum, of which a 
two-thirds vote would be neces- 
sary for action. Each active mem- 
ber would have one vote. Associ- 
ate members would have no vote, 
although they could participate in 
association activities to an extent 
to be set out in the final articles of 
Association. 

This question of vote probably 
will provide a good bit of discus- 
sion at the Havana meeting, as it 
did at the committee’s sessions. 
Because some international opera- 
tors with a vote might also be do- 
mestic operators, but no domestic 
operators could have a vote, there 
was a question as to what reaction 
might arise in countries like the 
United States with a far-reaching 
domestic network in addition to 
plans for international operation. 

Some observers, on the other 
hand, felt a concession had been 
made in the Committee’s proposal 
that associate members be allowed 
to attend general sessions. Only 
active members, however, would 
attend sessions to consider reports 
by the Executive committee, ap- 
pointment of officers and officials 
and questions of management and 
administration. 

► Executive Committee — The exec- 


Objectives 

Aims of the proposed inter- 
national air transport associa- 
tion, as set forth in proposed 
articles, are these: 

► To promote safe, regular and 
economical air transport for 
the benefit of the peoples of 
the world, to foster air com- 
merce, and to study the prob- 
lems connected therewith. 

► To provide means for col- 
laboration among the air 
transport enterprise engaged 
directly or indirectly in in- 
ternational air transport serv- 

► To cooperate with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization and other interna- 
tional organizations. 


utive committee would have nine 
to 12 members, in addition to the 
president. All would be chosen 
from among representatives of ac- 
tive members and all would serve 
without pay. Position of the 
president would be honorary, with 
election at each annual meeting. 

Dues of active members would 
be fixed annually on the basis of 
gross licensed tonnage of each 
member's fleet operated in com- 
mercial international air transport. 
Dues for associate members would 
be determined by the general 
meeting above a minimum set in 
the bylaws. Recommendations 
for all assessments and the asso- 
ciation’s budget would be made in 
advance by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The drafting committee chose 
two of the several names consid- 
ered: International Air Transport 
Association, or Association of In- 
ternational Airline Operators. 
While initials of the first are those 
of the International Air Traffic As- 
sociation, the supposition is that 
the latter will be dissolved as soon 
as the new organization is effected. 

Plan Can.-Brazil Link 

Direct airline connection be- 
tween Canada and Brazil is con- 
templated by Brazilian Airlines, 
A. L. Duncan, an official of the 
company, intimated during a visit 
in Montreal. 

No official plans of the Canadian 
government’s airline, Trans-Cana- 
da Airlines, have been announced 
as to transportation to Brazil, but 
it has been disclosed that TCA 
plans West Indian and South 
American service after the war. 
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19 44 Record Year 
For U. S. Airlines 

Operations in all departments — 
passenger, mail and express — at 
all time highs; Gorrell predicts 
gross revenues for carriers will 
top $150 million. 

Advance estimates all agree that 
1944 will prove the domestic air- 
lines’ greatest year thus far, with 
operations in all departments — 
passenger, mail, and express — at 
all-time highs. Col. E. S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, has predicted gross 1944 
revenue for all U. S. carriers will 
be above $150 million. 

From a low of 164 aircraft in 
service on Dec. 31, 1942, the do- 
mestic lines had nearly regained 
their pre-war equipment level of 
341 planes by the year end, with 


carriers performed a bigger job 
in 1944 than had been accom- 
plished in any previous year. 

► Utilization Rate High — Planes in 
service received a harder workout 
than ever before in airline history. 
Colonel Gorrell estimates that 
scheduled flights during 1944 rep- 
resented a national average of 
1,825 miles per plane per day, with 
every plane operating 11 hours 
out of each 24. Pre-war daily 
plane employment of 6 to 7 hours’ 
actual flight had been considered 
good performance. Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration predicted, like 
Gorrell, that the final 1944 average 
load factor will be somewhat in 
excess of 90 percent. 

► Mail Pound Mileage — Estimates 
of mail pound mileage vary some- 
what. ATA believes the figure will 
exceed 90 billion, as against 72 
for 1943 and 42 in 1942, while 
CAA’s estimate is near 104 billion. 


pared with 31.2 for 1943 and 23.8 
for 1942. 

Colonel Gorrell's statement 
shows that during the past year 
domestic carriers probably will 
have received $108 million in pas- 
senger revenues, $30 million mail 
revenues, $9 million from express, 
and an additional $3 million from 
miscellaneous sources, for a total 
gross 1944 revenue of more than 
$150 million. 

Offer Airline Course 

University of Denver offers air- 
line operation courses leading to 
a bachelor of science or bachelor 
of arts degree and a continuation 
course leading to a degree of mas- 
ter of arts with the same major. 
School officials believe it is the 
first offering of a graduate degree 
with a major in air courses. 



Record Year for Domestic Airlines: The graphs above, 
prepared by the Civil Aeronautics Administration on 
the basis of estimated annual totals, show that 1944 
was the biggest year in airline history for all phases 
of operations. Revenue miles flown (upper left) 


topped all previous years, due largely to the un- 
precedented achievements in plane utilization ( upper 
right). Mail ton-miles (lower left) and express ton- 
miles (lower right) also broke existing records, CAA 
predicts. 
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raphy and personal management. 
Officials of Continental, Western 
and Braniff give special lectures. 
D. U. began the courses after 
querying 13 airlines on what 
studies should be offered young 
people who want to make a career 
with the airlines. 

UAL Fare Cut Plan 
May Presage Others 

Projected reduction gives im- 
petus to move for general slash- 
ing of passenger charges. 

Industry-wide plans for a gen- 
eral fare reduction, long under 
discussion as a post-war project, 
received new impetus late last 
month with announcement by 
William A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, that his company 
plans to lower its rates within 60 
days. Prospects seem good that a 
downward revision of the rate 
structure may be accomplished 
during the first few months of 
1945 as several other carriers have 
accelerated their studies, presum- 
ably preparing to follow United's 
lead if necessary. 

Opinion generally is that other 
transcontinentals and larger re- 
gional carriers probably will in- 
stitute comparable reductions. 
Earnings of most lines are suf- 
ficiently high to absorb a fare cut 
without severe strain, although 
some small carriers whose margin 
of profit is relatively narrow may 
feel the pinch more severely, 
k Reduction Plan Studied — United 
has not disclosed actual reduc- 


tion percentage it plans to ini- 
tiate. Patterson announced that 
results of United’s studies now in 
progress will be made known in 
two months. The last general fare 
cut, in the summer of 1943, brought 
reductions of between 7 and 10 
percent. 

It was pointed out, however, 
that any widespread fare reduc- 
tion at the present might be in- 
terpreted by the Office of Defense 
Transportation as a form of air- 
line advertising. Should a general 
decrease take place, the airlines 
might thereby incur further ODT 
criticism for soliciting increased 
business. 

Civil Aeronautics Board is gen- 
erally favorable to lower rates. 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue has re- 
peatedly stated along with many 
others that fares must be brought 
down if air transport is to compete 
successfully with surface carriers, 
and air travel is to be offered to 
a greatly broadened travel market. 

Rate Cuts Effected 
In New REA Tariff 

Tailored to reflect revisions in 
the domestic air route pattern since 
1941, the new air express tariff 
filed by the Air Express Division 
of the Railway Express Agency 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will result in a sizable number of 
rate decreases between many 
points on the airline system. Al- 
though wartime route and airport 
suspensions will mean a few in- 
creases, the overall tariff revision 
takes advantage of shorter rout- 



AT SAE CARGO MEETING: 

This picture taken at the air cargo meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, at Chicago, shows, left to right, Maj. Wynn Long, Air Trans- 
port Command; Harry Pack, chief of air cargo development for PCA; 
Comdr. R. J. Burr, headquarters NATS; Col. Harold Harris, chief of 
staff, ATC, and Robert B. Evans, vice president, Evans Products Co. 


ings established by recent CAB 
new route authorizations fo insti- 
tute numerous reductions. 

► Rate Structure Not Lowered — 
Base for computing rates remains 
generally at the established 3 and 
one-half cents per 100 miles, and 
the decreases do not represent a 
general lowering of REA’s rate 
structure. 

The new tariff, effective Jan. 15, 
is the eighth in the series of air 
express tariffs filed by REA. A new 
feature is the incorporation of a 
complete set of rules and regula- 
tions covering technical phases of 
air express shipments. A numeri- 
cal system of cross-references re- 
places the former place-name cross 
index. 

Idlewild in Dispute 
On Terminal Building 

Some prospective tenants favor 

multiple station plan over single 

large unit serving all lines; simi- 
lar controversy getting under 

way in Chicago. 

Disagreement between manage- 
ment of New York’s Idlewild Air- 
port and prospective airline ten- 
ants has arisen over the question 
whether to provide a single ter- 
minal building, or multiple stations 
— one for each airline. Controver- 
sy over the same thing is begin- 
ning to simmer at Chicago, as the 
time nears to plan replacement of 
old facilities there. 

Airport managements, backed 
by city governments, tend to favor 
the common terminal, which en- 
ables them to sell concessions for 
large sums to help defray ex- 
penses. The management of La 
Guardia field, including Mayor. La 
Guardia, has been displeased ever 
since the tenant airlines there 
started bypassing the main build- 
ing and driving their passengers 
right up to the gate of departure. 

► Multiple Stations Favored — Some 
operators, if not a majority, now 
tend to favor multiple stations at 
all large terminals. As speed in 
the air increases, time lost on the 
ground becomes relatively more 
important. 

Operators who favor the mul- 
tiple station system believe they 
can provide in their own buildings 
all conveniences offered by the 
grand central type of terminal, and 
cut down the passenger’s station 
time and annoyances. The blaring 
loudspeaker, a very useful inven- 
tion in its day, is creating bedlam 
now and many operators would 
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Created during the war, the name "Cal-Aero" has become 
world famous, in the field of aviation training, as one of the 
original civil schools that proved so successful in the Civil-Army 
program of training pilots for the Army Air Forces. At the 
same time this school now known as Cal-Aero Technical Insti- 
tute, was the first school and for a long time the only school 
in the West to be selected by the Army Air Forces to train 
ground crew members. With these schools, both under the per- 
sonal supervision of Major C. C. Moseley, it was but natural 
in planning for the post-war period, that they should come 
under the distinguished name of “Cal-Aero.” 

Honored by citations for distinguished 
service in training men for the Army Air 
Forces with an unparallelled record of 
safety and efficiency, these schools have 
trained more than 20,000 pilots and 7,500 

1,200 have been decorated for valor above 
and beyond the call of duty. At the same 
time this school continued to train thou- 
sands of civilians as engineers and master 
aviation mechanics for the production 

With such a record of achievement — 
ON MERIT ALONE— Cal-Aero Techni- 
cal Institute, with its place of pre- 
eminence in the educational field of Aero- 
nautical Engineering and Master Aviation 
Mechanics, emerges larger and finer than 


ever before on its own Class IV airport, Grand Central Air 
Terminal, ("suitable for the largest aircraft now in use or 
planned for the immediate future.") 

Other than in name, there is no change in the school — same 
management — same location — same personnel — same fine spe- 
cialized technical training, incorporating all of the latest de- 
velopments and methods to insure your future career in Avia- 
tion. Flight Training is restricted to Army Air Force cadets for 
the duration. 

Plan NOW for your FUTURE CAREER in the expanding field 
of Aviation. America is going to By for pleasure, for business, 
for commerce. With more airplanes, airlines, airports and fa- 
cilities planned for the post-war period, there will be more 
and more opportunity for the career trained m an in Aviation, — 
the man with a thorough foundation of technical training. 
Since 1929 this school now known as CAL-AERO TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, has continued to graduate men who enter and fill 
positions of trust and responsibility in all phases of the Avia- 
tion Industry. What this school bas done for them it can do 
for you. Today, as in the past, we are training far-sighted, 
conscientious young men from many states and foreign coun- 
tries, despite the difficulties of wartime travel. Among them are 
a great many service men, anxious to fit themselves for an out- 
standing place in the Golden Age of Aviation, who have en- 
rolled upon discharge. 

Write or mail coupon TODAY for full information about the 
possibilities of a post-war Aviation Career. 
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like to get rid of it. If the speaker 
were necessary at all in single sta- 
tions, it could be toned down and 
used less, they say. 

UAL and C & S Win 
Aviation Awards 

United Air Lines and Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines were 1944 
recipients of Aviation magazine’s 
annual awards for outstanding 
maintenance and development 
achievements, United for carriers 
operating more than 10 million 
revenue plane miles annually, and 
C&S in the under 10 million class. 
Both lines achieved new high rec- 
ords in revenue miles operated 
during the year. 

United operated a record 27,- 
238,817 revenue miles with fewer 
than seven mechanical delays per 

100,000 miles to complete 93 per- 
cent of all scheduled domestic op- 
erations. Plane utilization aver- 
aged nearly 11 'A hours per day 
for each plane, compared with a 
1943 figure of 9% hours. Officials 
of the line report that in recent 
months the utilization figure has 
risen to 12% hours. 

► New Record — Chicago and South- 
ern completed 91.44 percent of all 
scheduled flights during the year 
for a new operations record of 2,- 


Chicago Air Plan 

Chicago, like other inland 
cities, is visualizing itself as a 
great post-war air terminal. 
But city planners there are 
also concerned with more im- 
mediate aviation considera- 
tions. They want to make 
sure that feeder lines and civil 
aviation will get no ports along 
the fashionable Michigan 
Boulevard lake front. 

Some architects have coun- 
tered with the suggestion that 
the sunken Illinois Central 
tracks in the parkway be 
roofed over and made into a 
landing strip. The finished 
job, they think, might be es- 
thetically acceptable. 


616,270 revenue miles. Mainte- 
nance performance resulted in 
more than 13,000 miles being op- 
erated for each mechanical inter- 
ruption. C&S’s utilization figure 
rose from 10.9 hours per day dur- 
ing the first months of the 
year to a record high of 13.45 
hours in October and November. 

Leslie Neville, editor of Avia- 
tion, presented the plaque to 
United at Chicago and John Fos- 
ter, managing editor, to C&S at 
Memphis. 



“Aviation” Award For Airline Maintenance: T. D. Brooks, superin- 
tendent of maintenance of Chicago and Southern Air Lines, receives 
Aviation magazine’s maintenance award for 1944 from John Foster, 
managing editor of the publication. Watching the presentation, which 
took place at Memphis, are R. L. Anderson, superintendent of engineer- 
ing, and Bruce Braun, vice-president in charge of operations. This 
award was for airlines operating up to 10,000,000 miles a year. The 
maintenance plaque for lines operating over that mileage was presented 
to United Air Lines by L. E. Neville, editor of Aviation, at Chicago. 


ATC Starts Transit 
Of Civil Passengers 

Planes of the Army's Air Trans- 
port Command begin carrying pas- 
sengers for fare Jan. 1, under 
terms of the executive order is- 
sued by President Roosevelt Oct. 
24. State Department certification 
of all prospective passengers is 
required, but priority remains with 
ATC. 

Fares will be based on a 12 cents 
per plane mile charge over the 
shortest regularly operated route 
between the port of departure and 
port of destination. Where com- 
mercial service exists or has ex- 
isted, ATC fares will be at least 
equal to the commercial rates. The 
Command will not carry passen- 
gers who can be accommodated by 
commercial carriers. 

► Limited Bases — ATC passage will 
be on a limited basis, it was an- 
nounced, and will be available 
only to those who are on business 
considered by the State Depart- 
ment as vital to relief and rehabili- 
tation activities or to the resump- 
tion of economic or other 
enterprises disrupted by the war 
and whose reestablishment is re- 
quired. 

At year’s end, eight U. S. air- 
lines were operating planes in in- 
ternational service under contract 
to the Air Transport Command 
and the Naval Air Transport 
Service. 

Most recent addition to ATC’s 

160.000 mile route system is an 

8.000 mile link between the U. S. 
and the Philippine Islands via 
Hawaii and Saipan. 

Civil Air Lines 
To Use Baer Field 

Army Air Forces has given pre- 
liminary approval to use of Baer 
Field, military air base southwest 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., by civil air 
lines. 

Runways at Smith Municipal 
airport are breaking up under the 
weight of airliners. The city al- 
ready has made tentative plans for 
moving airline operations to Baer, 
under contract with the military, 
including construction of a $30,000 
temporary air terminal building. 

This will be a one-story concrete 
block building to house offices of 
TWA and Chicago & Southern, 
waiting rooms, and an office for 
Robert T. Schott, the city's director 
of aeronautics. 


Produce Business 
Big Post-War Prize 

Field-ripened farm produce is 
the big post-war prize for which 
the airlines will compete against 
the railroads. If the airlines can 
get it, the scheduled air fleet will 
grow rapidly. If not, expansion 
will be much slower. 

Success for the airlines depends 
on several uncertainties. One of 
these is whether they can deliver 
produce without the expense of re- 
frigeration, and to what extent the 
natural cold of altitude can sub- 
stitute for refrigeration. Another 
contingency is whether landing 
strips near packing plants Can be 
used to save long ground hauls. It 
has been proposed that fresh meats 
as well as field crops be chilled or 
frozen in plants in production 
areas and rushed to local air stops 
and flown at high altitude to dis- 
tributors. 

► Fast-Rail Schedules — The air- 
lines expect that the railroads will 
put on fast streamlined diesel 
freight trains which can deliver 
Southern farm products to North- 
ern cities in 24 hours — as fast or 
faster than they carried passen- 
gers and mail before the war. Rail 
service will be hard to beat. In 
general, on trunk lines, slow, high- 
lift cargo planes are out, in favor 
of 4-engined high-speed equip- 
ment. Experts are beginning to 
question whether lettuce, a vol- 
ume item, can be handled by air- 
lines in the early future, against 
rail competition. 

FAA Membership Up 

Feeder Airlines Association offi- 
cials are anticipating a member- 
ship of nearly 50 by the time this 
month is over. FAA was organized 
last June, with 26 firms on its ros- 

An executive committee meet- 
ing was held recently to discuss a 
general meeting and further plans 
for the Association's educational 
program, in which associate, or in- 
dustrial members are expected to 
participate actively. Present were 
Harry R. Stringer, president; Wil- 
liam R. Kent, vice-president; B. R. 
Otto, secretary; J. J. Mitchener, Jr., 
treasurer; Don See vers, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, and Ray Hy- 
lan of Hylan Flying Service. 

► Invitations Sent Out — Consoli- 
dated Vultee has joined the group 
as first associate member. Invita- 
tions have gone to firms in the 


AIR TRAFFIC CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 



AIR TRAFFIC CONFERENCE TO BE REORGANIZED: 

Chart shows how Air Traffic Conference reorganization was planned at 
recent meeting to give cargo traffic equal consideration with passenger. 
Committee has been appointed to work out details, including necessary 
changes in conference bylaws, but about two or three months are ex- 
pected to be required to complete reorganization work. 


aircraft and equipment industry 
and such related enterprises as 
aviation insurance, oil companies 
and others. 

Meanwhile, response has been 
good from prospective regular 
members, with several feeder lines 
additional to the charter members 
writing in for details. 

CAL Puts Converted 
DC-3 into Service 

First airline among the Lock- 
heed users to get a converted DC-3 
into service is Continental, which 
a few days ago started twice-daily 
service on its Denver-Topeka- 
Kansas City route. Frequency for- 
merly was one round trip daily. 

Prospects are that Mid-Conti- 
nent will be the next line that for- 
merly used the 14-passenger 
Lodestars exclusively to get the 
21 -passenger Douglas ships into 
service. National has indicated it 
will be coming along next month. 


First Passengers 

First civilian passengers car- 
ried by the Air Transport 
Command between India and 
the U. S. under terms of the 
Executive Order authorizing 
ATC and Naval Air Transport 
Service to charge fares were 
Indian delegates to the recent 
International Business Con- 
ference at Rye, N. Y. One- 
way fare as charged by ATC 
was reportedly $1300. 


Automatic Landings 
By Radar Predicted 

Rapidly developing radar even- 
tually will supplement and pos- 
sibly replace most or all elements 
of the present glide path and local- 
izer instrument landing procedure, 
in the opinion of the chief of re- 
search for one of the big airlines. 

The glide path and localizer sys- 
tem, developed in cooperation with 
private interests by CAA at In- 
dianapolis before the war, is not 
yet in regular commercial use but 
it will be immediately after the 

► Seek Standard Practice — What- 
ever combination of radio range 
and radar eventually are used, the 
object will be to develop an ap- 
proach and landing which will be 
standard practice, day in and day 
out. The present practice of using 
a special procedure for overcast 
and contact flying in good visibility 
is on its way out. When the stand- 
ard is achieved, pilots will use it 
in fair weather and foul. 

Present radar equipment is 
capable of projecting on a screen 
the rough outlines of the field and 
the objects surrounding it on the 
ground and in the air. Looking at 
it, the pilot can fly the plane down 
by hand, or the controls may be 
rigged so that radar will land it 
automatically. It is probable that 
elements of the screen and auto- 
matic radar will be combined, and 
elements of the radio range system 
may be included for a long time. 
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UAL Mockup Aims 
At Space Revision 

United Air Lines has construct- 
ed mockups of some fuselage sec- 
tions of the DC -4 and DC- 6 to 
determine space arrangement, lo- 
cation and design of service facili- 
ties and seating, and some features 
of pilots’ controls. 

One of the difficult problems for 
United and other airlines is to ar- 
range for baggage and cargo load- 
ing in space under the passenger 
deck of the DC-4. Dimensions of 
this compartment make difficult 
the movement of crewmen han- 
dling goods; pressurization restricts 
the number and size of hatchways. 
9 Standardization — Operators com- 
mitted to DC-4’s for post-war use 
are trying to standardize on in- 
teriors as much as possible to save 
cost, and at the same time achieve 
as much company distinction as 
possible. Some of the variables of 
the interiors will be custom built 
by the manufacturers, while others 
will be put in by the operators 
themselves. United is using some 
wood ribbing covered with doped 
cloth, and some planking in its 
mockups to save scarce plywood. 


SENSENICH 



on TAYLORCRAFT 



Adjacent to Lancaster Municipal Airport, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania— West Coast Brandi, Glendale, California 



MEDAL FOR WILSON: 

Thomas B. Wilson, chairman of 
TWA’s board, got back into his 
brigadier general’s uniform the 
other day to receive an Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Legion of Merit from 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell 
(left). Somervell commands Army 
Service Forces. Wilson was -com- 
manding general, Transport Serv- 
ice, Services of Supply, China- 
Burma- India theater. Citation was 
for his work in that capacity from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 last year. He 
reverted to inactive status early 
in November. 



Bailey Letter Studied 
For Air Policy Hint 

Senator’s stand on limited com- 
petition in transportation and 
opposition to government owner- 
ship variously interpreted. 
Airline people are studying a 
letter on air policy by Senator 
Joshia W. Bailey of North Car- 
olina for indication of what may 
happen when important aviation 
legislation comes before the next 
Congress. 

Important because of his post 
as chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, the statement is 
variously interpreted by the press 
through which it is made public. 
Intended to clarify the Senator’s 
position, it succeeds only in a 
modest way. 

1 Wants Limited Competition — In 
substance, he expresses the feeling 
that air transportation can not suc- 
ceed with a “great multitude” of 
companies. Rather the number 
should be kept “relatively low." 

Disliking the principle of mo- 
nopoly, he has “tended to take 
the view” that steamship com- 
panies and railroads should be dis- 
couraged from entering .the air, 
lest there be too much competition 
for too little business. 

In reference to the foreign field, 
he favors the granting of routes to 
“one or two or more” companies, 
particularly if it would prevent 
government ownership, which he 
opposes. 

A On the Other Hand — With a pat 
on the back for Pan American, he 
admits sometimes he has “tended 
to think that we could afford to 
create one great company,” not, 
however, Pan American or con- 
trolled by PAA. 

But he feels such a company 
would be under government con- 
trol and might become an arm of 
the government. He is certain he 
would not support one company 
unless it be under control of State, 
War, Navy and Commerce Depart- 
ments, but he opposes government 
ownership to which he feels such 
control might lead. 

“We must have in any view,” 
he stated, “something in the na- 
ture of a monopoly and therefore 
we must have strict controls, and 
by strict controls I mean controls 
proceeding from the government 
itself and operating in the interest 
of the public and not in the inter- 
est of private companies.” 

He does not favor “opening up” 
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the field at home or abroad gen- 
erally, lest results “tend to de- 
stroy the great structure already 
erected.” 

The statement closes with the 
observation that it is intended not 
as a pledge, but to clarify with 
indication of “the trend of my 
thinking.” The “whole problem, 
domestic and foreign” is expected 
to come up in the coming year, 
and he intends to deal with it 
“with an open mind with the view 
to doing the best thing.” 

Study Urges States 
Share Airline Taxes 

Allocation among the states of 
taxes on airlines’ gross receipts, 
net income, capital stock and in- 
tangible assets has been advocated 
in a preliminary report of a spe- 
cial committee of the National 


Tax Association, appointed to 
study the problem of multiple tax- 
ation of air carriers. Alternative 
methods of determining the allo- 
cation proposed by the committee 
include a fixed formula to be 
established by Congress or a vari- 
able formula to be administered in 
individual cases by a special five- 
man agency. 

The group favored taxation of 
flight equipment divided among 
states over which the line operates, 
and that fixed property be taxed 
under existing laws for industrial 
property taxation. 

► Extension Granted — National Tax 
Association Committee is separate 
from Civil Aeronautics Board’s ad- 
visory taxation committee under 
chairmanship of CAB Member 
Oswald Ryan. Congress has grant- 
ed CAB a three-month extension 
for completion of the multiple tax- 
ation study. 


SHORT LINES 


► Northwest Airlines, which has not 
served hot foods on its flights in the 
past, announces after considerable 
research that it is starting such 
service on flights from the principal 
cities on its routes. NWA has been 
granted permission to build a new 
commissary building at Wold-Cham- 
berlain field. It believes its new 
hot-food methods to be the best in 
the country. 

► PCA’s operation of a Naval Air 
Transport training school at Ro- 
anoke, Va., is to end this month, 
after a year’s operation. 

9 Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency reports a 27.4 per- 
cent increase in shipments in No- 
vember, over the same month a 
year ago. Total was 61,763, or more 
than 2,000 a day, of which 39,394 
was outgoing. The Division also re- 
ports that air express shipments in 
combined air rail service were up 
18.9 percent in October. 

9 Pan American, in first three quar- 
ters of this year, registered on its 
Latin-American division a 22 per- 
cent gain in passenger-miles flown 
and 79 percent gain in express ton- 
miles flown over the same period 
last year. Former was 179,412,650; 
latter 7,528,728. Passengers in- 
creased 21 percent from 157,472 to 
190,366 and cargo 23 percent from 
29,080,227 pounds to 35,724,910. 

9 Increases of 45 and 23 percent, re- 
spectively, were reported by United 
Air L i n es for air mail and air ex- 
press during November, compared 
with November of last year. Rev- 
enue passenger-miles were up 29 
percent. 


9 Pan American's map and time ta- 
ble display on international air 
transport is being shown in large 
department stores. The exhibit is 
entitled “The World of Tomorrow, 
Gift of the Air Age.” 

9 A recent contribution to the dis- 
cussion of surface carriers in air 
transport is a monograph, “Surface 
Carrier Participation in Air Trans- 
portation,” by Dr. William L. Gross- 
man of New York University. He 
concludes that surface applicants for 
Civil Aeronautics Board certificates 
should not be required to meet more 
stringent legal tests than those ap- 
plied to other carriers or prospec- 
tive operators. 

9National Airlines’ system load fac- 
tor for November was 88.46 percent, 
H. S. Parker, Jr., Vice President, 
announced, with a particularly 
heavy concentration on the New 
York-Florida route. The line oper- 
ated 4,688,276 revenue passenger- 
miles during the month, an increase 
of 91 percent over the 1943 total of 
2,449,104 revenue passenger-miles. 

9 Northwest has been awarded an 
Army-Navy “E” in recognition of 
production work done at its St. Paul 
bomber modification center. 

9 British press reports hail the Bra- 
bazon Type I transport plane to be 
built by the Briston Aeroplane Co. 
as “the biggest, heaviest, most ex- 
pensive, luxurious and fastest air- 
liner in the world.” The plane is 
planned as a 100-ton craft, to operate 
at 250 mph with 50 passengers and 
2 tons of mail. Power plant, as yet 
undetermined, may be eight Napier 
Sabre engines or jet propulsion. 
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Caution on Gas Usage 

A COMPLAINT FILED BY THE OPA With the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration serves as another 
warning to fixed base operators of their responsi- 
bility in operating under the only self-regulated 
gasoline rationing system in ground transporta- 
tion. 

The Louisville director of OPA considered im- 
proper a two-column display advertisement by 
Kentucky Air Transport at Bowman Field, Louis- 
ville. It is obviously directed to vacationers and 
the luxury traveling public. No attempt is made 
to interest war industry executive personnel who 
must travel. It reads: 

FLY TO FLORIDA in a “private plane” — 
leaving at the time you wish — subject to 
your directions. Avoid crowded travel con- 
ditions. No risk of being “put off the plane" 
by priority travelers. Only 9 hours required 
for trip from Louisville to Miami. You’ll be 
pleasantly surprised at our low rates for this 
quick, safe “Myownplane” service. Phone 
for special rates. 

A group led by Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Burden and Jack Nelson of CAA debated 
with OPA the question of gas rationing for avia- 
tion for nearly a year, and finally succeeded in the 
transfer to CAA of functions of proper conserva- 
tion and distribution of aviation gasoline. 

The vast majority of plane owners and oper- 
ators are doing everything possible to conserve 
gasoline, but as restrictions are increased on 
fuels even an infinitesimal number of violators can 
endanger the simplified and unique national ra- 
tioning system which civil aviation has been 
utilizing. 

Even if such administration is permitted to re- 
main with CAA, further OPA complaints will 
compel CAA to define essentiality of charter 
flights. This will make regulations more cumber- 
some, and will curtail all flights except those 
deemed most essential by some government of- 
ficial located a hundred or a thousand miles from 
the airport. Only extreme caution now by every 
operator can preserve the present rationing set-up. 


More Surplus Airliners 

As it became apparent last week that at least 73 
1\- more surplus transport planes will shortly be 
allocated to domestic and foreign operators, the 
new Surplus Property Board is expected to take 
over as soon as two of the members have been 
sworn in. 

The appointments to the Board were obviously 
political, and the air transport and aircraft manu- 
facturing interests, like other industries, were dis- 
appointed in the lack of experience of the men 
chosen to direct a board of such importance to 


aviation. Meanwhile, the industry attitude is one 
of “wait and see.” There has been little liaison be- 
tween Washington surplus disposal officials and 
aviation, and it is hoped that the new board will 
reverse this policy and become intimately ac- 
quainted not only with the background of air- 
craft surplus and its importance to aviation, but 
also with the attitudes and advice of those who are 
directing these two air industries. 

It is anticipated that the newest allotments of 
planes will be the last for several weeks, at least, 
with the probability that the new board will take 
over in the meantime. Former Governor Hurley 
of Connecticut has already taken the oath of office, 
Lt. Col. Heller was reported ill in a Boston hos- 
pital last week and had not been sworn in, and 
the appointment of the third member, Senator 
Gillette of Iowa, is expected as soon as the new 
Congress is organized. His confirmation is expect- 
ed as a matter of course and it is expected that the 
Surplus Property Board will begin functioning as 
soon as two of the members have been sworn. 
Mason Britton has been acting Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

The latest allocations, which may include the 
assignment of 20 planes to foreign companies, 
have been delayed two weeks by changes in the 
declarations of surplus and studies of the priority 
needs of both domestic and foreign applicants. 
Fifty-six of the 73 ships ready for allocation are 
DC-3 types, the balance Lockheed Lodestars. 


Noteworthy Leadership 

Aviation leaders unanimously are calling for 
A preservation and expansion of research and 
development after this war. None, however, has 
backed his plea with more conviction than Glenn 
L. Martin, who has made substantial contributions 
from his life savings. His latest gift aggregating 
$1,700,000 to the University of Maryland will make 
possible the Glenn L. Martin College of Engineer- 
ing and Aeronautical Science, and $200,000 will be 
assigned to an aeronautical research foundation. 
In 1942 he pledged approximately a half million 
dollars to the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences to found the Minta Martin Aeronautical 
Laboratory, named for his mother. In 1940 he es- 
tablished a fellowship in plastics research at the 
Mellon Institute. He has contributed substantially 
to his Alma Mater, Kansas Wesleyan University. 

His company’s staff of 1800 engineers has main- 
tained a strong program of primary development 
work in aviation and allied interests, and the com- 
pany has worked in conjunction with Maryland 
universities and colleges for years. 

Lacking any formal engineering education to 
help him build and fly his first plane in 1908-9, 
Mr. Martin realizes keenly the value of research 
and development, and his leadership in con- 
tributing to a firmer foundation for aviation de- 
serves the highest commendation and recognition. 

Robert H. Wood 
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BORG- WARNER 


Yankee Ingenuity 
Goes to War 


American ingenuity has armed our boys with weapons and equip- 
ment unequalled by the Axis. Hand in hand with other industries, 
Borg-Warner dedicates its engineering experience and production 
resources to one principle and one task — "design it better — make it 
better”, to help bring victory ever nearer. 
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